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Series Admission (both forums) $2.20 Single Admission (each forum): $1.50 


PLEASE NOTE: No standing is permitted in Cornegie Recital Hall. To avoid disappointment order your tickets early. 


The Tamiment Institute 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send tickets at $2.20 each for series admission to both forums or tickets at $1.50 each for 
single admission to February 19 April | forum. Make Check Payable to Carnegie Hall Box Office. 
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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Poetry Prize: It is a pleasure to note that the annual 
lat Whitman Prize presented by the Poetry Society of 
merica was awarded on January 22 to Milton Hindus, Pro- 
essor of English at Brandeis University, whose literary 
riticism frequently appears here (see page 21). Hindus 
vas given the prize for his achievement as editor of a new 
itical edition of Whitman’s poetry, Leaves of Grass: One 
Hundred Years After, published by the Stanford University 
Press. Principal speaker at the Poetry Society’s banquet, 
here the prize was awarded, was W. H. Auden. 

# Surprise: Credit Pravda, organ of the Communist party 
of the Soviet Union, with the neatest dead-pan news treat- 
Snent of the month. In an article on the Cuban Revolution 
n its January 3 issue, Pravda blandly states that “the well- 
known American journal, THE New Leaper, describes the 
situation in Cuba as one of striking contrast between the 
ich and the poor.” 

Now we have always been aware that Pravda is not above 
an occasional resort to the truth, and sure enough, we im- 
mediately recognized the reference. It is the recent New 
LeapER supplement, “The U. S. and Latin America’s Econ- 
omy,” a major study-in-depth by W. S. Woytinsky. (Since 
we're sticklers for accuracy around here, we should point 
out that Woytinsky did not single out Cuba; he was referring 
to the area as a whole. But for Pravda, that’s pretty damn 
close, so we won’t say another word.) 

The surprise, however, is not so much that Pravda was 
his accurate, but that after 35 years during which we have 








gotten only the back of the Communist hand, as “betrayers 
of the working class,” “capitalist lackeys” and “social 
fascists,” the NEw LEADER is now authoritatively cited as 
“the well-known American journal.” All of a sudden. O 
tempora, 0 mores. 

Cost or SurvivaL: A great national debate is about to 
ensue, we hope, on the cost of national survival. The basic 
terms of this debate are, of course, not economic, but politi- 
cal: the growing missile gap and the frightening new imbal- 
ance of terror; waxing anti-Americanism in Latin America, 
disaffection in Canada, neutralism in Asia, Africa and the 
Middle East; a queasiness among our NATO allies about 
the hollowness of our “position of strength” in Europe; the 
deterioration of our cities and of our public education. 

But enormous economic costs are involved in undertaking 
to redress these imbalances—a greater public debt, stiffer 
taxes, powerful inflationary pressures. Some daring fellows 
have even ventured to propose that we must be prepared to 
make unusual sacrifices in our standard of living. Clearly, 
a thorough, vigorous debate is required to work out a system 
of economic and political priorities. 

This vital subject will be high on our agenda in the year 
ahead. Some aspects of it are touched on in the current issue 
by Robert Lekachman and Reinhold Niebuhr. And we intend 
to keep the debate alive in coming numbers with an ex- 
change between Senator Paul H. Douglas and Professor J. 
K. Galbraith, and articles by economist Oscar Schnabel and 
former ECA official Paul Porter. 
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Liberal forces in Congress, faced with Ike's budget, air Galbraith-Keyserling debate 


Liberals and 


the U.S. E 


NLY RARELY do our infuriating 
O political arrangements permit 
a real clash of ideas in Congress. 
Few intellectual confrontations sur- 
vive the blockade of rotten rural 
boroughs, division of power between 
House and Senate and Congress and 
President, the seniority system, and 
the coalitions of diverse interests 
which paralyze both major parties. 

To this dispiriting rule, the coming 
session of Congress promises to be 
an exception. On the one side, a new 
vigorous group of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives have won office, mostly 
on the basis of outlooks more gen- 
erous and records more liberal than 
those of their defeated opponents. 
Though they do not control the levers 
of power in Congress, these new 
Northern progressives approach the 
strength to fight for the control of 
these levers with the Texas leader- 
ship which now manipulates them. 

By itself, this cheerful political 
prospect would not insure an intel- 
ligent dispute, much less a principled 
clash between conceptions of the 
public interest. It is just here that 
President Eisenhower, on the other 
side of the fence in several senses, 
has suddenly offered liberals the 
chance for a real argument. This he 
did by his declaration that the budget 
he planned to submit to Congress 





Ropert LekacuM&®, ho teaches 
economics at Barnard CdRege; “will 
soon publish a book on ecénonite his- 
tory. He has written for Commentary, 
New Republic and other magazines. 


By Robert Lekachman 


would balance at $77 billion for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1959 
and ending June 30, 1960. 

The President based his expecta- 
tion on higher yields from existing 
taxes as recovery continued, higher 
postal rates, and increased gasoline 
taxes. On the expenditure side, the 
budget contemplated savings on 
housing, rural electrification, farm 
and unemployment com- 
pensation. At $40 billion, defense 
spending would be only a trifle 
larger than the preceding year. To 
say the least of it, the budget is 
founded on optimistic assumptions 
about both receipts and outlays. 

Even more interesting than these, 


programs, 


however, is the structure of assump- 
tions which can be derived from the 
President’s proposals. As the Presi- 
dent sees life, the control of inflation 
is the most important of all domestic 
objectives. In achieving this goal, the 
Government plays its most effective 
part by balancing the budget. Before 
this lofty objective, lesser objectives 
—housing, urban redevelopment, aid 
to depressed areas, schools, social 
security benefits, hydroelectric pro- 
jects, rural electrification — must 
yield, the more appropriately since 
all of them imply more governmental 
intervention than is desirable in the 
competitive economy of which the 
President dreams. 

No one doubts that a Congress 
blessed with more liberals than in any 
year singg 1936, will not hold stil] 


while the P¥esident and his apprehen-., 


sive advisers cut the heart out: of 





conomy ; 


‘redistribution of existing income ! 


_-out of which expenditures on, schoo 
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liberal programs already in opere 
tion and veto those which so far arf bi 
only conceptions. These simple factf c 
of political life are probably clea s 
even to the Administration. But thi 
budget gives liberals a chance to agg 
in whose name they advance, amg- 
under whose intellectual banner theg 
fight their battles. I 
In this context, it is worth examim © 
ing one of the instructive polemicig it 
clashes of recent months, in whidg 
two rival banners were brandishedgy 
Leon Keyserling started the argu \ 
ment with a simultaneous attack ugg ! 
on both Arthur Schlesinger Jr. ang 4 
J. K. Galbraith. Keyserling’s assaul § 
upon Schlesinger centered arou ti 
the latter’s criticism ~of the “Demé m 
crats’ nomination of Thomas’ Dodge 
rather than Chester Bowles fof o 
Senator in Connecticut, and Frang o 
Hogan rather than Thomas Finlette di 
for Senator in New York. Keyserli 
rose to the defense of the practic D 
politicians, both present and past. §™ 
Of greater moment to this discuff !¢ 
sion, however, was Keyserling bi 
critique of Galbraith’s book, TH® 
Affluent Society. The attack was §% 
the name of growth. Poverty. Ke th 
serling asserted, even in the Unit@ 
States is not yet a minor problem. §™ 
1957, more than a quarter of m 
tiple-person families earned less tht 
$4,000 a year. Growth rather tha ™ 


the solution to’ their” difficultiq di 
Growth alone can provide the fund P 


hospitals, rural rehabilitation, how” 


The New Lead | 





ing and river basin development can 
be increased painlessly and without 
damage to fiscal stability. Finally, 
® ,owth alone will enable us to deal 
more generously with the underdevel- 
oped nations of the world. Only the 
rich can be generous. 
And, asks Keyserling, 
Galbraith’s assumptions were grant- 
, how could we relax our efforts to 
grow while so much of the world 
lives in the direst of poverty? True, 
growth does not make it certain that 
we will spend more abroad, but it 
¥ will make the correct decision easier. 
in opereMhus, in the end, it is growth which 
so far art balances budgets, diminishes poverty, 
mple fact controls inflation, improves the social 
ably clea services, and aids other peoples. 
.. But th If we follow Keyserling, the most 
nce to agg pressing task before liberals is the 
ance, angcesumption of a high rate of eco- 
inner thegnomic growth. Between 1947 and 
1953, annual growth averaged 5 per 
h exami cent after full allowance for changes 
polemicig in the value of the dollar. From 
in whicg 1954 on, that rate dropped to 1.3 
randishedgper cent. If it is necessary, in order 
the argym return to higher growth rates, to 
attack uj Wwer interest rates, stimulate the 
1 Jr..angl arm economy and increase Federal 
x's assaum spending on desirable social objec- 
4 arounl tives, then this paramount objective 
he Demel merits the measures which are need- 
nas’ Dod@ed to achieve it. Recent statements 
wles fof of the Democratic Advisory Council, 
nd Frangof which Keyserling is a member, 
; Finlett@l display the marks of his views. 
<eyserling Galbraith is also a member of the 
practic Democratic Advisory Council, which 
1d past. @ makes the argument all the more fun 
is discuffor an outsider to watch. Now Gal- 
yserlingg braith is not against growth per se 
ook, TM ay more than Keyserling is opposed 
‘+k was @to a betier social balance between 
arty, Key the public and the private spheres of 
he Unité economic activity. However, he does 
oblem. Mot believe that further growth of 
r of mu the kind we have recently encountered 
| less th@ Will automatically solve our remain- 
ther tha tg social and economic problems. 
income 4 For much of our growth has been 
lifficulti@ dissipated in the creation and ap- 
Pl fun parent satisfaction of more and more 
itivial tastes. Because, maintains 
Galbraith, social attitudes label what- 


ebate 


even if 


nm, schoo 
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ever the private enterpriser produces 
as valuable and denigrate the fruits 
of public endeavor, the conventional 
wisdom can only plead for more and 
more output. This is true even when 
the uneasy feeling will not down that 
something is wrong with what is 
produced and, in particular, with 
what is not produced — decent 
housing, attractive cities, and well- 
designed schools staffed by profes- 
sionally-paid teachers. 

If we accept Galbraith’s statement 
of the case, we are snugly caught in 
a trap of our own construction. We 





EISENHOWER: 'PENNY-PINCHING' 


starve the public sector of the 
economy, we waste our energies on 
producing and consuming what we 
barely want (otherwise why must ad- 
vertisers cajole their customers so 
frantically?) , and, however much we 
grow, we never seem to have enough 
left over for the public services and 
foreign aid. Our manner of growth 
makes us always too poor to afford 
what we must do to make our lives 
in our iowns and cities pleasant, ap- 
pealing and enlightened. 

Above all, therefore, we must spend 
more on the public sector, even if 
we raise the funds by that most ob- 
noxious of all taxes, the sales tax. In 
the end, a better social balance be- 
tween public and private spending 
will promote healthier growth, di- 





minish the swings of the business 
cycle, and encourage healthier tastes. 

As both the contestants recognize, 
the difference between them is a mat- 
ter of emphasis. For Keyserling, 
growth is the preliminary condition 
which permits a host of desirable ob- 
jectives the more easily to be at- 
tained. These objectives are the same 
as Galbraith’s. For Galbraith, better 
social balance is essential both on its 
own grounds, for the immediate bene- 
fits which will flow from spending 
money on things we really need in- 
stead of on purposes we can scarcely 
identify, and because, in the long 
run, growth and economic stability 
are both best served. 

Almost, then, the point of dif- 
ference amounts to the revival of an 
old, old debate between those who 
want to improve the world by making 
it richer so that men can afford to 
live largely, morally and esthetically, 
and those who wish to alter~men’s 
hearts so that they will value the 
right and spurn the wrong, in con- 
sumers’ goods as in moral choices. 
In economics, the occasional comple- 
ment of the second attitude is the 
proposition that men of good heart 
will also soon ‘be rich. 

The difference. in emphasis, there- 
fore, implies the difference between 
centering our attention on the quan- 
tity of goods, in the implicit faith 
that their quality will in time im- 
prove, and concentrating on an al- 
teration of public attitudes toward 
the public and the private sphere. 
Nobody really knows why elections 
turn out as they do, but one more 
speculation on the November land- 
slide might suggest that in addition 
to recession, general Administration 
fumbling, vicuna coats, and an ex- 
traordinary run of moribund Repub- 
lican candidates, there was an uneasi- 
ness about what we produce and con- 
sume—in short, an atmosphere ripe 
for the changes of attitude which 
Galbraith seeks. 

If this inference is justified, The 
Affluent Society may act as a catalyst 
of discontent and an accelerator of 
a tendency. This is not quite to say 








that all of Keyserling’s strictures are 
unjustified. Like any other skillful 
controversialist, Galbraith on  oc- 
casion overstates his case. Neverthe- 
less, he can be judged at worst pre- 
mature, for even if there is more 
poverty than he grants and growth 
will have some impact on it, what 
he describes is still the direction in 
which our society has been moving. 

What immediate meaning does the 
debate between Keyserling and Gal- 
braith have for liberals in and out of 
Congress? The key differences in the 
two positions are to be found in 
budgetary policy. For Keyserling, as 
for the British Labor party in its 


KEYSERLING AND GALBRAITH: 


recent manifesto, growth is the uni- 
remedy. Keyserling argues 
even that price inflation is less prone 


versal 


to occur when employment is full and 
progress is rapid than during periods 
of slack demand. 

It would follow that the liberal 
emphasis should be on expenditure 
policy, on the array of programs and 
policies which will engage the full 
energies of the unemployed and the 
underemployed, which will restore 
resources of other kinds to full use. 
Budget balance will result from the 
enlarged tax receipts which will be 
one of the consequences of the ener- 
gies released and the incomes created 
by new housing, schools, roads, dams, 





BIGGER PIES OR BETTER 


soil conservation projects and for- 
eign aid programs. 

Since it is always_easier to change 
men’s incomes than their tastes, let 
alone their hearts, Keyserling’s line 
of analysis has a considerable at- 
traction. In a respected American 
tradition, it trusts the good sense of 
Americans to make sensible judg- 
ments about their expenditures. It 
carries forward the traditional pro- 
grams and some of the traditional as- 
sumptions of the New Deal and the 
Fair Deal. It does not propose to 
raise or alter established taxes, save 
to eliminate some of the inequities 
in favor of business interests which 





INGREDIENTS? 


have crept into the tax code, especial- 
ly since 1953. 

The consequences of Galbraith’s 
concepts imply more disturbance of 
existing arrangements. They concern 
tax as well as expenditure policy and 
they demand a reallocation of exist- 
ing resources in the direction of so- 
cial expenditure rather than a simple 
channeling of the proceeds of growth 
to these purposes. Moreover, Gal- 
braith is sufficiently attached to the 
maintenance of price stability to con- 
template price and wage controls in 
strategic industries, a measure which 
in the current climate of economic 
opinion must rank as radical. 

The concrete difference between his 


position and Keyserling’s in the ney 
year or two, assuming continued re. 
covery, centers on tax policy. Si 

Galbraith hopes for less from growth 
in the near future than does Key. 
serling, since the range of programs 
he supports is costly, and sin 
inflation remains dangerous, his posi- 
tion implies heavier taxes parallel t 
increased public expenditures. In his: 
highly controversial proposal to use 
sales taxes to finance schools and 
other local services, Galbraith has 
accepted this consequence for cities, 
In logic, the proposition extends to 
the taxes by which the Federa 
Government supports its activities. If 
it does, the Galbraithian liberal will 
find himself under the painful neces. 
sity of gritting his teeth and seeking 
to reallocate demand from private 
to public purposes via higher taxes. 





It is only necessary to put the dis- 
pute in this way to suggest that in 
terms of immediate political prac- 
ticalities Keyserling’s position is a 
good deal more ingratiating than 






































Galbraith’s. However, I find it hard 
to avoid the conclusion that unless 
there is some alteration in American 
preferences, even more of our growth 
will in the future be wasted than is 
now thrown away on the traditional 
array of shiny contrivances, mere- 
iricious wrappings and denatured{ 
contents. No sensitive person can re- 
joice at the image we present to 
others and the image we present to 
ourselves. 

For the liberal, therefore, the ideal 
posture of response to the President’s! 
penny-pinching budget is almost that 
of the revivalist who seeks a response 
from the heart. I believe Galbraith 





to have been eternally right in his call 
to liberals not to reiterate the cus- 
tomary items in their litany of social 
needs, but to lead Americans to a 
saner appreciation of the relative 
position of the items on their scale 
of preferences. The signs that Ameri- 
cans themselves are ready to be led 
in this direction should encourage } 
liberals to adopt the more, rather 
than the less fundamental diagnosis 
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of the necessities of their time. 
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OME coincidences of history are 

funny, some are ironic, and 
some are frightening. A coincidence 
between events in the Soviet Union 
and the United States, the two im- 
perial powers of the world, which 
occurred this month belongs in the 
last category. 

At the beginning of the month, 
Moscow announced the successful 
launching of Lunik, a “moon rocket.” 
But the rocket had sufficient power to 
defy the moon’s gravitational pull and 
to become an artificial planet of the 
sun. The scientific achievement was 
tremendous. It dwarfed our achieve- 
ment in putting an Atlas missile into 
orbit. It climaxed the whole series of 
Soviet achievements, beginning with 
the sputniks. It proved that, though 
Russia may be inferior to us in gen- 
eral productive capacity, it has gained 
superiority over us in many technical 
fields, particularly in the conquest 
of outer space. 

Prestige-wise, too, Lunik’s launch- 
ing has resulted in tremendous gains 
for the USSR in the “non-committed” 
world. It seems to prove to the non- 
industrial nations of Asia and Africa 
that there is a path to technical com- 
petence which does not require the 
difficult achievement of an “open 
society.” 

Perhaps it is equally important 
that Russia’s superiority in the field 
widens the dangerous gap in the 
“balance of terror” upon which the 
peace of the world depends. The 
Russian intransigence in regard to 
Berlin is one of the consequences of 
this superiority. The moon rocket 
only accentuated a condition which 
was apparent for some time, and 
which the Administration assiduous- 
ly contrived to hide from the nation. 
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Balanced economy poses serious threat to U.S. survival 


LUNIK AND IKE'S BUDGET 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


That condition is the gradual widen- 
ing of the gap between ourselves and 
the Russians. 

The other part of the coincidence 
is the presentation of the President’s 
balanced budget. He set total ex- 
penditures and receipts at about $77 
billion. Part of the price of escape 
from red ink is that the defense 
budget is being increased by only 
$145 million over the current 40.8 
billions. And this picayune rise is 
being proposed in the very year that 
the Soviets have challenged us in 
the realm of outer space. 

It is significant that the budget 
balances some years after those pas- 
sionate budget balancers, George 
Humphrey and Charles Wilson, have 
left the Cabinet. We are evidently 
dealing with something more than 
the aberrations of two typical busi- 
ness men, who thought it dangerous 
“to take too much out of the 
economy”—meaning by that. spend- 
ing money for larger national pur- 
poses than for narrow consumer 
needs. We are dealing with the pre- 
Keynesian view of the relation of 
government to the economic enter- 
prise in the mind of an ex-general 
who is President of the United 
States. 

We are confronted with an even 
more profound deficiency in the 
imagination of a whole nation, rather 
than any of its leaders. We are con- 
fronted with the complacency of a 
rich and soft culture which does not 
brook any interference with its high 
living standards, including, of course, 
the annual new automobile model. 

Perhaps the budget ought to bal- 
ance, considering the perils of infla- 
tion. It is arguable that the danger 
of inflation is the greater of two 


dangers when our economy still regis- 
ters about four million unemployed. 
But granted that the budget ought to 
balance, could an Administration 
which promised tax reduction pos- 
sibly consider increase of taxes? 
Perhaps it is even more important 
to ask whether the Democrats, who 
have already been accused by the 
President of being “spenders,” and 
who may be relied upon to challenge 
this inadequate budget, can also be 
relied upon to challenge the com- 
placency of the nation and suggest 
that the peril in which we live might 
require a drastic reduction of the 
living standards of the whole nation. 
It may be too much to ask this of 
a party which confidently expects to 
win the next election, and whose 
chances would be imperiled if it chal- 
lenged one of the dearest illusions 
of the American people—the illusion 
that we have the highest living stand- 
ards in the world by some kind of 
divine right. But if someone does not 
awaken the nation, we might have 
the same destiny which many soft 
and effete nations and empires had 
before us, when they failed to meet 
the challenge of a political force 
which had been disciplined by 
poverty and privation to a tough 
and hardy stance in the competitions 
of life. 

The Byzantine civilization, chal- 
lenged by the Arabs, and the Latin 
civilization, challenged by the Teu- 
tonic barbarians, come to mind as in- 
teresting historical analogies. Fortu- 
nately, no historical analogies are 
ever exact. But also fortunately, they 
are exact enough to teach lessons to 
those who are not averse to learning 
in time what price must be paid for 
survival. 








LONDON 
Rey ALL the political pundits 
in Britain are now convinced 
that Prime Minister Harold Mac- 
millan’s Government is preparing the 
way for a General Election, possibly 
in the spring of this year. Constitu- 
tionally the present Conservative 
Government could continue in office 
up till 1960, but it has become an 
accepted tradition in Britain that gov- 
ernments, successful or otherwise, do 
not run to the limit of a five-year 
term. Invariably the Prime Minister 
chooses a politically convenient mo- 
ment to seek the dissolution of Par- 
liament, rather than risk the possi- 
bilities of outrageous fortune coin- 
ciding with the end of his govern- 
ment’s term in office. 

Thus the country’s entire political 
apparatus is being oiled for action 
in the spring. The creaky machinery 
of constituency organizations (in 
both major parties) is being tended 
by urgent injunctions from party 
headquarters, funds are being col- 
lected, pamphlets are being printed, 
and party agents are being set in 
place. Officially, of course, no one 
has uttered a word so far. It is simply 
the “feeling” that has come over 
Britain with the flickerings of Mac- 
millan’s brows and the twitching of 
Labor party leader Hugh Gaitskell’s 
nose as they scent the smoke of bat- 
tles ahead. In this setting nothing is 
more intriguing than the position of 
the trade-union movement, tradition- 
ally the sheet anchor of Labor. 





GEOFFREY GOODMAN is currently the 
labor and industrial correspondent 


of the London Daily Herald. 


LABOR PREPARES FOR 





Political and union wings of Opposition party link arms for upcoming ballot contest 





By Geoffrey Goodman 


The British trade-union movement 
is one of those institutions which 
everyone really takes for granted. It 
is now so mature an animal, so con- 
ditioned in its ways and mannerisms 
by the long decades of industrial ad- 
vance, that elections tend to come 
and go without causing even the 
flicker of an eyeball by the old war 
horse. Everyone knows that it is “sol- 
idly for Labor.” Everyone knows that 
of the 8.3 million workers who are 
members of the 185 trade unions af- 
filiated with the British Trades Union 


Congress, well over two-thirds can 


GAITSKELL: THE SCENT OF BATTLE 


be relied on to vote Labor—unless 
something quite catastrophic should 
happen to the good name of the La- 
bor party. 

But all this does not mean that 
relations are always smooth and easy 
between the “industrial wing” and 


of the Labor 


‘“ +a: = °° 
the “political wing 






ELECTIONS 










party. There have been moments ot 
acute anxiety among Labor party 
leaders about their trade-union col- 
leagues. For although it was the 
trade unions’ desire for representa- 
tion in Parliament which originally 
gave birth to the Labor party in 
1900, the unions, like all parents. 
have tended to be more conservative 
than their offspring. This is not true, 
of course, about all unions, but it 
is certainly true of the majority. 

In fact, many of the unions which 
belong to the TUC are not even af- 
filiated to the Labor party, i.e., they 
do not contribute to the party’s cen- 
tral funds in any official way. Only 
87 unions are directly associated with 
the Labor party—with a member- 
ship of 5.6 million paying a political 
levy to the party which, in 1957, 
amounted to $581,506.80. This is of 
course by far the largest source of 
income for the Labor party, com- 
paring with a mere $86,800 received 
from local parties in 1957. And the 
significance of the trade-union con- 
tribution to the party is a point which 
some trade-union leaders never fail 
to rub home when there is any con- 
troversy between the unions and the 
party. 

It was this very point which was 
flung at the party bosses during the 
epic controversies a few years ago 
over Aneurin Bevan and his left- 
wing group. It is something which 
the local parties with equal pungence 
never forget to attack whenever they 
feel that the unions are calling too 
much of the tune for having paid 
the piper. 

All these factors tend to provide a 
ready-made foundation for sniping 
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between the two wings whenever the 
political climate is propitious for do- 
mestic squabbling. But much of this 
family quarrelling seems to have 
faded out these days. The rollicking 
rows over Bevan have all died down 
since he became such a respectable 
and respected member of the “Shad- 
ow Cabinet.” There are no longer 
any deep divisions of opinion be- 
tween the trade unions and the party 
leadership about policy, though there 
are differences of emphasis and in- 
terpretation. From time to time these 
lend encouragement to Conservative 
party adherents who still dream of 
the day when the unions can be 
wooed away from the Labor party, 
but it is a pretty hopeless dream. 
Such differences as there are today 
emerge over issues like nationaliza- 
tion, a national pension fund for all 
industrial workers—in private firms 
as well as state-run organizations— 
and relations between Britain and 
Europe over free trade. But the con- 
troversy is more muffled than it was, 
and one has the impression that both 
groups inside the Labor party are 
anxious to conceal their differences 
now that the election is so near. 
Indeed, at the recent Labor party 
conference one witnessed the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of Bevan, the party 
treasurer, appealing to the trade 
union leaders to dig deeply into their 
coffers to provide bounty for the 
election campaign fund. And he has 
had striking success. Already close 
to $280,000 has been donated by 
unions in “special grants” to the 
party’s fighting fund, quite apart 
from the regular political levy. 
Nevertheless, the differences of 
which exist within the Labor 
party are being stated in the private 


view 


salons where the union leaders and 
party chiefs gather. The unions are 
still not altogether enchanted at the 
idea of extending nationalization, and 
there has been a serious division of 
opinion between the party and the 
Steel Workers Union over the future 
of the steel industry. The party is 
committed to re-nationalizing the steel 
plants and taking up where it left off 
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BEVAN: APPEALS TO TRADE UNIONS 


when the Conservatives won power 
in 1951. But throughout the last few 
years of policy-making in prepara- 
tion for this election, the Steel Work- 
ers’ leaders have remained tight- 
lipped over nationalization. They have 
been taunted for their silence and 
openly attacked by some Socialist 
MPs. 

It is only in the past few weeks, 
however, that Harry Douglass, the 
big, plain-speaking Steel Union chief 
has explained his position on this 
issue. He simply restated his loyalty 
to Labor party policy decisions with- 
out managing to mention the actual 
phrase “steel nationalization.” There 
is no doubt that Douglass is talking 
and writing tongue-in-cheek. He 
doesn’t like the idea of the steel in- 
dustry going back under nationalized 
control—but he recognizes that the 
issue is now “political dynamite.” If 
he openly opposed the party’s de- 
clared policy, he might easily raise 
a storm—which the Conservatives 
would gleefully whip up—that could 
sweep away Labor’s chances of win- 
ning the election. He also might start 
a deep controversy within the Steel 
Workers Union, which no union 
leader would welcome. So Douglass 
pledges loyalty—in the interests of 
peace and goodwill. 

No issue is more symptomatic of 
the unions’ attitude toward Labor; 





whatever misgivings the unions may 
have over items in the Labor party 
program, they are not prepared to 
give comfort to the enemy by open 
warfare at this stage of the electoral 
game. Whatever shortcomings the La- 
bor party may have, it is preferred 
to a Conservative government—espe- 
cially since the Conservatives are 
now associated with a recurrence of 
the dreaded scourge of unemploy- 
ment. 

It may even be fair to say that if 
there is one thing which has welded 
relations between the trade unions 
and the Labor party it is the emerg- 
ence of over half-a-million unem- 
ployed under the Conservative Gov- 
ernment. No matter what the Mac- 
millan Government does to improve 
the economic climate in Britain, it 
will not be able to escape the black 
indictment from the unions: “You 
brought back unemployment.” 

Perhaps the Labor party has much 
to be thankful for in this. It has 
clearly covered over the gaps and 
plastered the cracks in its own edifice. 
It has certainly provided the emo- 
tional background against which it 
can appeal to the trade unions for 
loyalty and support. For despite the 
doubts that the trade unions may 
have about the ability of a Gaitskell 
government to transform Britain’s 
economic condition, they do fervently 
believe that a Labor government, op- 
erating physical controls and shrewd 
fiscal devises on Keynesian lines, will 
be more helpful to the employment 
situation than a Conservative govern- 
ment which is deflating the economy. 

The unions will continue to pro- 
test against nationalizing this or that 
industry; they will continue to cast 
doubts on the efficacy of having an 
all-embracing national pension fund, 
as envisaged by the Labor party’s 
superannuation plan; and they will 
continue to urge that unemployment 
safeguards must be written into any 
free trade pact into which Britain 
enters, But there will never be any 
real doubt as to where the loyal 
weight of the trade unions will rest 
on election day. 
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N OcToBeR 27, I commended 
O in my column Ed Hunter’s 
Black Book on Red China. Hunter, 
who will be remembered as author 
of Brain-Washing in Red China, 
gives a really black picture of what 
is going on in the Chinese world. 
Toward the end he sums it all up in 
these words: “Red China’s crimes 
against humanity, its own people as 
well as foreigners, are perpetrated on 
such a broad canvas and with such 
sweeping strokes that a normal per- 
son fails to grasp their enormity but 
is inclined to think of them as figures 
of speech, unrelated to reality.” Ed, 
of course, is not allowed to enter 
China, but has spent much time 
gathering evidence just over the 
border. The testimony of escapees 
and abundance of Chinese documents 
give his book all the marks of a 
true and well-buttressed accouni. 

A few weeks ago, my old friend, 
Scott Nearing, sent me a copy of 
his book The Brave New World. This 
attractive volume, written together 
with his wife and published by the 
Nearings’s own Social Science Insti- 
tute, in Harborside, Maine, is a 
result of their recent trip around the 
world. Their chief 
focussed on Communist lands—es- 
pecially Russia and China. In a 
friendly note which accompanied the 
book, the author says: “Ed Hunter 
picked up his news outside China. 
We gathered this information inside 
China.” 

I now have both books before me. 
They are a perfect example of what 
is going on in the world today. Two 
alert and intelligent men have looked 
at the same set of facts and in all 
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An Excessively 


Brave New World 


honesty have given completely op- 
posite reports. We have had similar 
situations in the case of men of dif- 
ferent religions or of representatives 
of nations at war. Perhaps the two 
authors are of different religions, at 
least, they are on different sides in 
the cold war. 

In advance, I think we are justified 
in placing greater faith in Hunter. 
He went to the Orient as a newspaper 
correspondent and as an American 
liberal. He had no prejudice against 
Socialism or Communism. Nearing, 
on the contrary, is a tough old de- 
bater in favor of Marxism. From the 
start, then, one is justified in being 
suspicious of him. In fact, Nearing 
starts out by implying that capitalism 
is bad and Communism is good, that 
it is terrible for capitalism to expand 
and perfectly fine for Socialism or 
Communism to extend its boundaries. 

The Chinese are a friendly people 
and nothing could please me more 
than to discover that Nearing’s pic- 
ture of their present state is correct. 
What he places before us is, truly, 
“a brave new world.” Theoretically, 
he knows that social and economic 
changes take place slowly, but when 
he gets down to work his enthusiasm 
quickly over-rides this lesson of his- 
tory. “Liberation,” he writes, “has 
the same meaning for the Chinese 
people that emancipation had for the 
Negroes of the American South.” Be- 
fore Liberation, everything was ter- 
rible. After Liberation, every feature 
of life almost instantaneously became 
wonderful. 

The Communists obtained complete 
control in 1949 and by the time the 
Nearings gave them the once-over 


everything was practically perfect, 
People live together lovingly as “one 
big family.” “Graft” and “squeeze” 


have been abolished. All of the young ° 


people and many of the older ones 
are in school. Illiteracy was almost 
universal, but now it has practically 
disappeared. Women were essentially 
slaves, now they are splendid, ener- 
getic citizens. 

As an educator, Nearing’s atten- 
tion is centered on schools. His fig- 
ures give the impression that under 
the first Five-Year Plan (1953-1957) 
the number of students increased at a 
galloping rate. In the case of some 
grades, the growth is said to have 
been nearly 200 per cent. 

But this is not all. There has been 
also an astounding increase in the 
beauty and physical strength of the 
pupils. One lyric passage goes like 
this: “Until we visited China we felt 
that the children we had met in 
Soviet Russia, taken as a whole, were 
the healthiest and best balanced, 
pleasantest children we had seen any- 
where. We now feel that the Chinese 
young people are at least the equal 
of the Russians in robust, sturdy, 
well-developed bodies and balanced 
minds. Outside of these two countries 
we have never seen young people, 
from babies up, who radiate such 
hope, confidence, purpose, self-pos- 
session and cheer. Chinese and Rus- 
sian youth are climbing fast and far.” 

The miracle wrought by Dr. and 
Mrs. Nearing in the quiet of their 
seaboard retreat—rather than by the 
rulers of China—is a remarkable 
achievement. A trained economist, a 
former college professor, travels in 
a foreign land and sees exactly what 
he likes. 

Within the next few years Ameri- 
cans will be called upon to take im- 
portant action with regard to Red 
China. It is important that we should 
know the facts. The Nearing book, 
judged by all rules of common sense, 
is an attempt to lead us astray. Can 
anyone think of any reason why 
American correspondents should not 
be allowed to travel over there and 
send back their reports? 
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U.S.-Soviet Harmony ?— Two Views 


Now that Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan has 
returned home from his historic trip to the U.S., a 
calm, long-range appraisal of Soviet-American relations 
is more necessary than ever. What is the reality behind 
Mikoyan’s oft-repeated assertions, while here, that Moscow 
genuinely desires to ease tensions? Can the U.S. do 
anything to influence Soviet objectives? The following 
two articles present inherently conflicting views on these 





basic questions. Other pieces will appear in future issues. 

Lewis S. Feuer, Associate Professor of Philosophy at 
the University of California, is a long-time student of 
Marxism and has written for scholarly and other journals. 
Bertram D. Wolfe is author of Three Who Made A Revolu- 
tion and other studies of Soviet history and politics; his 
article is the second part of a lecture on the Soviet system, 
which he delivered recently at the Naval War College. 





1 IS WELL-KNOWN that we often respond to our images 
of things rather than to realities. During the last 
generation, social scientists have been busily creating 
for us an image of the Soviet Union. Whatever their 
differences of opinion among themselves, the analysts 
of the Soviet Union have shared one basic preconception. 
hey have assumed that the evolution of Soviet society 
las been basically determined by its internal necessities. 
They have envisaged that society as a closed system; 
Soviet history, to them, is the evolution of a self-con- 
tained, self-generated order. 
What has been the effect of this image of Soviet reality 
on American foreign policy? A false image, because it 
fnisperceives reality, prevents us from coping with a 
problem in accordance with our own interests. Social 
scientists have created a picture of the Soviet Union as 
a kind of Huge Totality, a political cosmos like the 
Hegelian Absolute, immovable, unchangeable. All that 
we can then hope to do, in the Soviet analysts’ view, is 
gssentially passive. We can adopt measures when the 
Huge Totality threatens us, but we can never hope to 
change its character, short of destroying it. A neces- 
starian bias runs through the writings of our Soviet 
specialists. They take it for granted that the immanent 
character of Soviet evolution precludes the possibility of 
creative foreign policy. They deny that American 
policy can contribute to guiding Soviet society toward 
amore liberal alternative direction. For according to 
our Soviet analysts, there are no real historica) alterna- 
' tives. 

A country, however, is much like a person. The way 
a person grows up, the character he acquires, is never 
completely determined by his internal forces and desires. 
The way others act toward him, especially in critical 
limes of his life, has a crucial influence in determining 
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By Lewis S. Feuer 


both his character and development. No person, no 
country, is immanently self-determined. Our own recent 
history bears witness to how much our internal policy 
has been shaped by forces operative in the world outside 
us. Our greater concern for the racial problem and, 
indeed, the principal force behind the movement toward 
racial desegregation, has derived from our desire to 
secure the good opinion of the non-Communist nations 
of the world. For the cold war, in large part, has been 
a struggle for moral superiority. Left to its own internal 
workings, the United States might well have persisted in 
the “separate but equal” interpretation of its constitu- 
tional law. The history of modern nations, however, is 
intergenetic, not autogenetic. 

The autogenetic theory of the Soviet specialists be- 
comes, in effect, a rationalization of the dogma that 
nothing that we could ever have done would have made 
any essential difference to the course of Soviet evolution, 
and furthermore, that nothing that we can do could be 
of more than ephemeral effect in dealing with the awe- 
some, macroscopic massiveness of Soviet reality. Our 
Soviet specialists have become experts in composing 
litanies on the impotence of social science and the tragedy 
of social existence. Above all, their theories have tended 
to obliterate the fact that there have been critical moments 
in Soviet history when American policy could have 
made a difference. There have been critical moments when 
Soviet leaders stood before alternatives, uncertain, un- 
decided and uncommitted, and when the weight of 
American decision in the proper direction might well have 
swayed the Soviet choice. Such critical junctures do not 
often occur. To miss recognizing them when they do occur 
is to commit the worst of blunders. It is all the moze 
important, therefore, not to allow an intervening mist 
of experts’ analyses to distort our perception of reality. 
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TROTSKY & LENIN: A REQUEST FOR HELP DENIED 


We can verify the worst of the experts’ prognoses only 
because we have allowed them to blind us to other al- 
ternatives. 


 faepeee HAVE BEEN at least three critical moments in 
Soviet history when American and Allied decision 
might have guided Soviet evolution toward a more liberal 
path. The first took place in the hectic, event-laden days of 
February 1918, when Trotsky had persuaded the Soviet 
Government to refuse to sign a peace treaty with Ger- 
many. With the German army advancing toward Petro- 
grad, Trotsky proposed that the Bolsheviks ask the 
Allies for military aid against the Germans. The debate 
was tense, but when Lenin endorsed Trotsky’s proposal. 
it won the approval of the Central Committee of the 
Communist party by the narrow vote of six to five. 
There were Allied representatives, Sadoul, Robins and 
Lockhart, who wanted strongly to make such an agree- 
ment with the fledgling Soviet Government, but they 
had no effective power to negotiate. As late as March 
5, when the Brest-Litovsk Treaty had not yet been rati- 
fied by the Soviet Congress, the Bolsheviks were asking 
whether they could rely on Allied help in case war with 
Germany continued. On the fateful evening of the second 
day of the Congress, Lenin asked Colonel Robins, the 
American representative: “What have you heard from 
your Government?” Robins answered: “Nothing.” “What 
has Lockhart heard?” Lenin continued. The answer: 
“Nothing.” Lenin was bitterly disillusioned. “Neither the 
American Government nor any of the Allied Govern- 


12 


. government of Russia.” (Louis Fischer, The Soviets in 








ments,” he said, “will co-operate, even against the Ger 
mans, with the workman’s and peasants’ revolutionary 





World Affairs, Second Ed., Princeton, 1951, Vol. 1, p. 74). | 
| 





So on the word “nothing” was lost the first great op. 
portunity to win the Soviet Revolution from its course 






of suspicion, mistrust and anxiety. For the Revolution 
at its birth was like a newborn child. Had it been wel- 






comed to the comity of democratic nations, re-assured 


' 


that there was no intention to strangle its new social’ 
‘ 


| 


form, given the guarantee of food and war materials, 
the Soviet Government, with a sense of security, might 
have evolved in a more rational, democratic direction. 
The Allied “nothing” was followed by an active military 





effort to destroy the Soviet Government. Winston 
Churchill denounced Bolshevism as a pestilence which 
had to be extirpated, while Lloyd George, the British 
Prime Minister, explained why he refused to establish 
peace with the Soviets: 


“Bolshevism itself is rapidly on the wane. It is break- 
ing down before the relentless pressure of economic 
facts. This process must inevitably continue. You cannotj 
carry on a great country upon such rude and wil 
principles such as those which are inculcated by th 
Bolsheviks. When Bolshevism, as we know it. 
disappears, then the time will come for another effort 
at re-establishing peace in Russia. But the time is not 
yet.” (Parliamentary Debates, Commons, 1919, Vol. 114, 
pp. 2943-2944). | 

The gap between the Soviet and capitalist worlds was | 
then, as Louis Fischer writes, “undoubtedly bridgeable,’f 
for the Soviet Government, weak and struggling for life, 
was prepared to cooperate with the victorious Allies. But 
the Allies made no effort to build such a bridge, and 
instead dispatched troops and supplies to aid the armies 
of Kolchak, Denikin and Wrangel. | 

In 1919, the mission of William C. Bullitt to Russiaf 
reported that the Soviet Government was prepared, in | 





return for recognition, the lifting of the blockade, and 
the withdrawal of Allied troops, to grant a genera 
amnesty to all political opponents. Bullitt reported, in- 
deed, an impression that the Communists “have th 
warmest affection for America, believe in President 
Wilson, and are certain that we are coming to their 
assistance.” (The Bullitt Mission to Russia, New York. 
1919, p. 134). 

This was the second lost chance for the democratic) 
nations to influence Soviet development in a basic way. 
When Nansen appealed for support of his famine relief 
plan in April 1919, the Allies were willing to help only 
if the Bolsheviks ceased hostilities against the armies 
of Kolchak and Denikin. The Allies, unfortunately, lent 
great credence to the argument of some Russian liberals 






that the feeding of their starving countrymen would 
bolster the Soviet Government. Admiral Kolchak, at that 
time, seemed to be in a favorable military position against 
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the Bolsheviks; consequently, the Bullitt mission and 
Nansen’s proposals for feeding the Russian people fell 
afoul of the Allied hope for the overturn of the Soviet 
Government. Nansen sadly recorded his conclusion: “I 


t the Ger 
olutionary 
Soviets in 


abe am convinced that if these negotiations had attained 
its comm their object, the state of affairs in Europe would have 
bev oludieal been entirely different from what we see today.” (Fridtjof 
heen wall Nansen, Russia and Peace, London, 1923, pp. 33-34). 

he-nselial When, two years later, ihe Congress of the United 
ew sonal States generously voted aid to the famine-stricken Rus- 
material sian people, a crucial political opportunity had been 
ity, might lost. Aid was linked with the attempt at the political ex- 


communication of the Soviet Union. The Hughes-Hoover 
thesis of 1921 dominated American policy for a decade 
thereafter. It denied the need for commercial relations 
with the Soviet Union, on the ground that production 


direction. 
e military 

Winston 
ce which} 


..,£ could never revive unde sociali 
1e British under a socialist system, and that 


in the absence of Soviet capacity to export there was 
no basis for trade relations. A necessitarian bias, from 
the first, tended to dominate the thought-processes of our 
official Soviet experts. 

The third Jost opportunity for Allied foreign policy 
is still fresh in the minds of many of us. From 1934 to 
1938, Maxim Litvinov, as Foreign Commissar of the So- 
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viet Union, worked devotedly to achieve an accord of col- 
lective security with the Western Allies to halt the Nazi 
inn i a assault. His efforts were spurned and came to naught. 
Vol. 114. How different might the Soviet evolution, and the world’s, 
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LITVINOV: AN EFFORT FOR SECURITY SPURNED 
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have been if Litvinov had been able to achieve diplomatic 
success. The purge-anxiety in the Soviet Union fed on 
the country’s isolation, and the last vestiges of free 
discussion were throttled. Stalin’s personality was para- 
noid, but the Soviet people’s acquiescence in his leadership 
was, in part at least, based on the fact that foreign 
hostility gave some appearance of validity to the paranoid 


claim of a menacing external world. 


W: CAN UNDERSTAND others’ experiences best when 
they have in some measure been our own. We our- 
selves endured the McCarthy era which, on a minor 
scale, exhibited the workings of those anxieties which have 
afflicted Soviet life for decades. The fears on which 
the McCarthyist neurosis fed were not without some 
foundation; they were an exaggerated response to Stalin’s 
attempt to break the will of the Western nations. One 
could never explain the McCarthyist anxiety as the out- 
come of autonomous, immanent forces in American 
life. It was a bewildered, confused response to such 
hostilities and hatreds in an external world as America 
in all its history had never encountered. We found all 
our motives, including the altruistic ones, questioned by 
an alien world which took human deceit as a postulate 
of behavior. Similarly, every rebuff which Soviet policy 
met when it essayed a more liberal approach to the 
Western world tended to strengthen Soviet anxiety. 
Little need be said of the corresponding failures of 
Soviet foreign policy to establish friendly relations with 
the democratic world when the crucial opportunities for 
doing so were at hand. The frightful accord with Hitler 
in the summer of 1939 needs no recapitulation. More 
recently, in 1945 and 1946, the Soviet Union lost the 
chance for opening a new era of international comity. 
At that time, as former Secretary of State Byrnes has 
written, “as a result of our sufferings and sacrifices in 
a common cause, the Soviet Union then had in the United 
States a deposit of good will, as great, if not greater than 
that of any other country.” At that time, the Russians 
could have had all they now are vainly seeking, and even 
more. In September 1946, Byrnes proposed to Molotov 
a treaty which would have provided for the demilitariza- 
tion of Germany for 25 years; subsequently, the proposed 
period was extended to 40 years. The United States was 
at that time “firmly opposed to the revival of Germany’s 
military power,” and unwilling “to see Germany become 
a pawn or a partner in a struggle for power between 
the East and the West.” (James F. Byrnes, Speaking 
Frankly, New York, 1947, pp. 100, 173-174, 193.) 
Stalin, however, was ensnared by the necessitarian belief 
in the imminent collapse of the Western economy and 
was prepared to stake his whole foreign policy on the 
dogma that Western society was on the verge of disin- 
tegration. The Byrnes proposals were rejected. Later 
years saw the very armament of West Germany which 
Russia had feared, and the legitimate Soviet desire for 
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security now must make do with the rickety structure 
of the “peoples’ democracies” of Eastern Europe. 

The Soviet opposition to the Marshall Plan was still 
another lost opportunity to transform antagonism into 
cooperation. The Russians wanted to hasten the collapse 
of European economy. This was the root cause of the 
cold war. It was not an inevitable decision; it was a 
choice, for there were other alternatives. Thus the 
Western nations and the Soviet Union have played this 
bizarre game of gambling on each other’s extinction, 
interchanging their roles, trading maneuvers for destruc- 
tion. If both were to abandon their commitment to neces- 
sitarian dogmas concerning each other, perhaps the game 
of extinction might be dropped, and tentative steps for 
new rules of cooperation and an end to suspicion might 
begin to emerge. International anxiety might begin to 
dissolve, and political neurosis might terminate as the 
forces of rationality strengthened themselves. 

Just such a critical moment now presents itself to 
the United States and the Soviet Union. The Soviet Union 
is in the high tide of its recovery from the Stalinist terror. 
The change in spirit which has taken place among Soviet 
scientists in recent years may some day be known as 
the Khrushchevian scientific revolution. Free discussion 
and interchange of ideas have burgeoned for the first time 
in many years at scientific congresses; a scientist such 
as Peter Kapitza emerged from the house arrest he 
had endured for his courageous one-man strike during 
Stalin’s era. Boris Pasternak has been denounced by 
scurrilous Party hacks, but Soviet writers can now rise 
to defend him; no one now suggests exile or execution 
for him. The United States meanwhile has regained the 
sense of its basic liberal direction. The neanderthal men 
have been retired by the voters to their more appropriate 
wilderness; the Supreme Court has charted new prin- 
ciples of civil liberties in a domain where principle seemed 
to falter; and America has undertaken a reform in 
racial relations the like of which has never been seen 
in the history of the world. For once the chances for 
agreement on nuclear disarmament are high because both 
nations are bargaining from positions of strength. The 
Soviet Union, thanks to its missiles and thermonuclear 
capability, does not have to overcompensate for its na- 
tional inferiority complex by being truculent. The United 
States has moved to the forefront again with its atomic 
submarine and intercontinental missile. And in this 
curious equilibrium of demonstrated equality for mutual 
destruction, the “balance of terror” as it is called, the 
chance becomes high for an international social contract. 
A balance of power has this advantage for negotiation: 
equal mutual concessions don’t disturb the relative posi- 
tions of the two sides. Each side need yield no more 
than the other, and the habit of compromise may grow. 
When that happens, we can begin to say that the cold 
war is over. This time, perhaps, the statesmen will not 
miss the boat. 
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By Bertram D. Wolfe 






THE DEADLY 


HE SOVIET system of power, which is the enemy we 
face, can only be understood properly with th 
help of certain theoretical criteria of a socio-historica 


















nature. Very briefly, we may say that the Soviet syste 
is a closed, single-centered, modern totalitarian society, 
as distinguished from an open, multi-centered society. 
A closed society is one with built-in staying powers 
which enable it to endure for a very long period of time; 
it is a self-conserving society, in that any changes that 
occur are within-system changes that leave the basic 
structure of power untouched. A single-centered society 
is one in which there is only one focus of power, the state 
which does not tolerate the diffusion of power among any; 
other relatively independent social institutions or groups. 
Finally, a modern totalitarian society, as distinguished 
even from an old-fashioned despotism, is one in which 
the state seeks to be co-extensive with the whole o 
society and the whole of life, a society that is perpetually 
at war with its own people and with the rest of the 
world, and which uses modern technology and widespread 
literacy as weapons in that war. 

Now, the Soviet Union is truly a great power—great 
in population, great in resources, great in technology, 
and great in military strength. Secondly, it has a great 
state machine which is in a condition of permanent semi- 
mobilization, and which attempts to keep its people 
mobilized. Finally, it is an enemy which is resourceful 
enough, wealthy enough, and determined enough to do 
what we have not had the determination to do (al- 
though we have had the resources in the West in much 
greater abundance): namely, to keep simultaneously an 
atomic striking power and a massive conventional 
striking power in being. It has a definite advantage over 
us at this moment because it is geared to both types of 
warfare. It believes that both types are necessary and 
that they must be integrated into a single plan. 

At the beginning of the 19th century, one European 
in seven was a Russian, or under Moscow rule. At the 
beginning of the 20th century, one European in four 
was under Moscow rule. At the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, approximately one European in two is under Rus- 
sian rule. This in itself is enough to give us pause— 
especially if we remember that there are 125 divisions in 
being in Russia, while we have approximately 15 and 
are engaged in cutting our forces further. ‘ 
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It is a deadly enemy. It is a deadly enemy because never 
for a moment does it abandon its two basic aims: to re- 
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ENEMY WE FACE 


make man, and to conquer the world. It is particularly 
our enemy—not because we so choose, but because it has 
chosen. It regards the strength and the way of life of 
the United States as the chief obstacle to its plan to 
remake its own people and to remake the world in the 
image of its blueprint. We have been picked as Enemy 
Number One. 

No matter what Eisenhower says or does, no matter 
whether Dulles conducts himself with tact or tactlessness, 
no matter how well the tourist behaves when he goes to 
the Soviet Union for his three weeks—we will still be 
Enemy Number One. Whether our working class is 
prosperous, or hungry and jobless, or jobless and not 
hungry, we will still be Enemy Number One. Whether 
we treat American Negroes decently, or indecently—or 
somewhere in between, as we are doing at present—we 
will still be Enemy Number One. Whether we pull out of 
Berlin or Quemoy or do not pull out of Berlin or Quemoy, 
we cannot disengage ourselves from this enemy. 

Let us not listen to the siren song of those who tell 
us that we can get a release of tensions and a little peace 
in our time if we only “disengage” ourselves. If we 
disengage ourselves, we leave another strip to be occupied, 
a new place from which battle will begin. 

They know, to be sure, that they cannot conquer us. 
They know something about our strength. They do not 
covet for a moment the risks of all-out war with us. 
There are two things that they are determined with all 
of their might to avoid: one is all-out war, the other 
is all-out peace. They will keep us in between as long as 
they have the power to do so. They do not wish all-out 
war because they believe that time and history are on 
their side. When they consider how their system has 
been expanding, I must say it seems to them that they 
have some empirical confirmation for their belief that 
time is on their side. 

Of course, they do not want all-out peace, for their 
two fundamental aims do not permit them to be at peace 
either with their own people or with the rest of the 
world. If our statesmen and experts wish to make a test 
of any fresh proposal of theirs to see whether it really 
intends peace, there is a simple test. When they are ready 
to make peace with their own people, then we will know 
—and only then—that they are ready for real peace with 
their neighbors and with us. Otherwise, when they use 
the word “peace” it is just one of the gimmicks in their 
waging of war. It is well to remember that Soviet Premier 
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Nikita Khrushchev is said to have two sets of teeth, one 
to smile with and one to bite with. And the more dan- 
gerous of the two is the set with which he smiles. 


M* NEXT point is that “by the enemy we face,” I do 
not mean the Russian people. The Russian people 
are not and have never been our enemies. They have not 
chosen and they do not choose their government. They 
do not control its policies—except by their mute and silent 
pressure. And those who tell us that “when the Russian 
people mature” they will be able to control their govern- 
ment and its policies, are deceiving themselves and us. 
No mere “maturing” of the Russian people will change 
their system, nor does their system allow them the 
organizational scope and independent activity, the genuine 
information and the right to judge which alone permit 
of “maturing.” 

The Russian people are not unfriendly to us, only ill- 
informed, deeply curious, well-disposed toward us, and 
a little envious. If the gates were opened, they would 
“vote with their feet” by the millions in favor of our 
“system.” In fact, wherever they have had a chance to 
cross the line, they have crossed by the millions. Two- 
thirds of all the Chinese “volunteers” whom we took 
as prisoners during the Korean War refused to return 
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to their native scenes, families and lands, preferring the 
half-world of barbed-wire camps to returning to a 
country where their government makes unending war 
upon them. 

The real reason for the Kremlin’s endless hostility 
toward the United States, regardless of what we do, is 
that they regard us, and rightly, as the main obstacle to 
their underlying plan. This will not be changed if Khrush- 
chev should come to New York and “see our skyscrapers,” 
or if he should then go to Detroit and see how many 
automobiles our workingmen have. The Russian leaders 
are ruthlessly friendly. They talk of “easing of tensions.” 
In our society, “tension” is a bad word. We can thank 
the Freudians for that, I suppose, for they talk of the 
“age of anxiety” and the “age of tension.” To anybody 
who comes with a panacea for easing tensions, we open 
our arms and our hearts. However, if every time they 
speak of “easing of tensions” you would substitute for 
the word “tension” the word “concern” (which is a 
more neutrally or differently colored word), you would 
see that what they are asking us to do is to stop con- 
cerning ourselves with the freedom of the world and 
with our own freedom. Then you would realize that we 
must hug our “tensions” to our breasts as long as the 
dangers exist which have caused the concern. 

When I say that nothing we can do will change this, 
I do not mean to say that it makes no difference whether 
our workingmen are prosperous and employed or not, 
or that it makes no difference how we treat our colored 
population, for it does make a difference. But the differ- 
ence is in the winning of allies, not alienating them; in 
winning the secret support of the Russian people; in 
strengthening our prestige with neutrals. However, we 
will not disarm or change the philosophy or the goals 
of a mortal enemy. Nor do I believe with those who think 
that if we but disarmed everything would be easy (of 
course that sentence is not complete: it would be easy 
for the men in the Kremlin). I have never believed that 
the best way to get thieves to reform is to remove the 
locks from our doors. 


2 i WORLD is in serious and even mortal danger now, 
as it was in Hitler’s day. Every country in the East 
is in mortal danger from China, with its huge population. 
Every country in Western Europe, the cradle of modern 
thought and liberty, is in mortal danger. Every country 
on the Mediterranean, which was the cradle of Western 
civilization and culture, is in mortal danger. The Near 
East, which was the cradle of our faiths, is in mortal 
danger at the present moment. 

We have tried the gesture of “Let’s be friends and 
see if that won’t work”—we have tried it more often than 
our historical memories permit us to recall. I remember 
when Franklin Roosevelt said to Frances Perkins: “I 
really believe that I can get Uncle Joe to go aldng with 
me.” Well, we tried it. So, at the end of the War, it 
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turned out that there were three kinds of occupation 
zones. There were countries which Russia occupied (“lib. 
erated”) exclusively—they lost their freedom and were 






which were jointly occupied—all of those except one 
have been partitioned, and the Soviet-occupied half of 
each is behind the Iron Curtain (North Korea, East 
Germany, and so on). One country was occupied exclu. 
sively by us, Japan, and there the occupied couniry is 
free to criticize and disagree with its occupiers and lib. § 
erators. If the experience of those three types of occupa- 
tion does not teach us not to play this costly game of 
seeing if we cannot hynotize the men in the Kremlin 
into abandoning their blueprint or into just being nice, 
then nothing will ever teach us. In the end we will perish, 
and deserve to perish, for being fools incapable of y 
learning. 

They are now proposing (and have been proposing for 
some time) a “unification” of Germany. Unification con- 
sists, as they have made abundantly clear, in having the 
two Germanys linked together and then in seeing how 
Communist Germany can gradually take possession of | 
West Germany as well. We tried that before, too. We 
tried it with the two Chinas during World War II, and 
we see how it turned out. We tried it with the two Koreas, 
and we also see how that worked out. Some poor fellows 
tried earnestly to cooperate with them in Eastern Europe. 
But the Communists took the key posts in the cabinets 
and popular-front governments; they took the Ministry 
of War, the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry 
of Propaganda (Education) ; and, in the end, they took 
the country, by what former Hungarian Communist boss 
Mathias Rakosi called “salami tactics,” in which you 
slice off one slice, then another slice, and then another 
slice, until you have the whole salami sliced up. 

If we are still tempted by poisoned semantics (one of 
their deadliest weapons) to believe that the word “peace- 
” and that “coexistence” means “mu- 
tual tolerance” and “live and let live,” I don’t know at this 
late date what I can say, except perhaps that I might 
offer a homely metaphor: The farmer is perfectly willing } 
for the turkey to coexist with him until Thanksgiving 
Day. If we keep that in mind, we will have a general 
notion of what they mean by “peaceful coexistence.” 

The mistakes which our public figures have made, our 
statesmen, experts, journalists, diplomats—and our mili- 
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tary men as well when we were in a joint military effort 
with Russia—have all sprung from the same thing: the 
virtual incapacity of a people brought up in an open 
society to understand the nature of the system we have 
been examining, and the aims and plans of its rulers. I 
could illustrate that with errors made throughout the 
last 41 years, since 1917. But let us start with World 
War II and the “Grand Alliance.” Not understanding that 
our ally of the moment had been, was then, and at the 
War’s end would be also our enemy, we did not plan the 
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peace during the War. We did not make it a self-enforcing 
peace, which we could only have done by planning our 
military conduct of the War to ensure a decent peace 
by the position of our armies at the War’s end. Therefore 
there has been no peace. 

We have failed to understand that “agreements” with 
such an unrelenting and continuing foe are carried out 
only if there are deliberate provisions to make them self- 
enforcing. Such provisions involve the proper disposition 
of our military forces to ensure enforcement. 

Thus, when we say “free elections” for Germany, and 
they say “free elections,” it behooves us to remember that 
the “elections” they have in the Soviet Union are what 
they call “free elections.” We must spell out any agree- 
ment on “free elections” so as to include multiple parties, 
a press owned by individuals, associations and parties 
not controlled by the government, empty prisons and 
closed concentration camps, and the like, and joint occu- 
pying troops in quantity in all sectors, to enforce the 
rights and liberties we mean by the thus-defined free 
elections. 

When they say “peaceful unification” arranged between 
the East and West German “Governments,” we must re- 
member that that is what they said of Korea, of Vietnam, 
of wartime China. Agreements that are not spelled out 
and self-enforcing are merely semantic poison to prepare 
and “justify” conquest. 


* BOVE ALL, we are not giving our own people a clear 
vision of this opponent, and the nature of our strug- 
gle. How often have I sat down in taxicab or train and 
been asked: “What is your racket?” I answer, “Russia.” 
Invariably the taxi driver or traveling companion follows 
up with: “Tell me, is Russia really as bad as our news- 
papers say it is?” Always I must answer, “Much worse, 
man! Our newspapers are not doing a good job.” That 
depressing and forever recurring question shows how 
our leaders have failed to make our people understand— 
because they do not really understand themselves—the 
nature of our self-appointed opponent. Since both our 
political .parties must appeal and do appeal recklessly 
and demagogically to a people to whom they have not 
given decent leadership and proper political education, 
each party poses as “the party of peace” while the enemy 
chooses to continue to make war on us. This is the most 
dangerous feature in our political life. 

At the War’s end, we demobilized our troops too soon, 
because we had not prepared our own minds or our 
people to remain mobilized until a decent peace was 
assured. We failed to make effective use of our then- 
monopoly of atomic weapons in ways which would have 
furthered a decent peace and effective and controlled 
disarmament, not because this could not have been done 
—it probably could—but because we were not sufficiently 
aware of the need to do so, and too frightened by our 
awful preponderance of power to make wise and re- 
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strained use of it for bringing about genuine peace and 
genuine liberation of the “liberated” countries. 

We left Korea without adequate defenses because we 
were afraid that the Koreans might use our arms to unify 
their country, and we did not have the understanding 
to realize that the puppet Government of North Korea 
would surely use Russian and Chinese Communist arms 
and forces for the “peaceful unification” of Korea, and 
the “liberation” of Korea from its independence. We even 
withdrew our troops and made the fatuous and inviting 
statement that Korea was not part of our “essential de- 
fense perimeter.” What could be expected from such a 
foe under such circumstances? When we finally had to 
fight to save Korea, we did an inspiring job. But under 
such self-imposed limitations that it was easy for Com- 
munist China to reconquer the northern half of the coun- 
try, and restore the same impossible conditions that had 
brought us into war. 

Our policy of containment has not contained; and our 
policy of liberation has not liberated; as our acceptance 
of the poison semantics of “peaceful coexistence” and the 
propaganda circus of “summit conferences” has given 
us neither genuine conferences for agreement on any- 
thing, nor peace, nor “co-existence.” 

All these errors—and, alas, I could enumerate many 
more like them—come from a failure to understand the 
difficulties and intricacies of the problems, because of a 
failure to understand the nature of our enemy, his sys- 
tem, his power, his ruthlessness and unscrupulousness in 
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negotiation and action, his aims, his determination, and 
the role of his ideology in his efforts to conquer the 
world and remake man. This failure of vision or under- 
standing is at the root of our failures in action and 
omission and negotiation. 


] HAVE used the word “enemy” and I should like to ex- 
plain my choice of this word. I recognize that it is 
not a nice or a pleasant word. But we ought not be 
afraid of it. We did not pick the men in the Kremlin 
as enemies; they picked us. We have tried not to be‘ieve 
their statement of their aims. They said “world revolu- 
tion,” but we preferred not to believe they meant it. We 
have tried many times to show our good will and friend- 
ship. We offered to help them with arms in 1918 to 
reestablish a front against the invading Germans, but all 
that came of it were the misunderstandings of interven- 
tion. During the so-called “intervention,” we helped them 
to get back Siberia after they had lost it, and we forced 
the Japanese by our pressure to give up their occupation 
of Siberia. When war and civil war and the follies of 
their socialization of every grain of wheat and every 
inkpot brought on universal famine, we helped to save 
millions of Russians from starvation by our generous 
famine relief. In the period of their forced industrializa- 
tion. we sent them technicians and engineers, whole fac- 
tories and machinery, and helped them to build dams and 
power houses. 

In World War II, after they had made their pact with 
Hitler to divide Europe, and Hitler turned on them, our 
help was generous and unstinting. Instantly, not after 
Pearl Harbor, but as early as June 1941, Harry Hopkins 
flew to Stalin to offer planes and tanks and trucks and 
guns, and wool and meat and fuel and bread. When 
Stalin asked Harry Hopkins quite naturally: “What do 
you want in return for all this?” Again came the failure 
of vision and understanding. Harry Hopkins boasted: “I 
told him we were not interested in conditions. All we 
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were interested in was getting them the planes, the guns, 
the tanks, and the other things they needed.” 

They have picked us as the enemy of the things they 
are trying to do to their people and to their neighbors. 
If we forget that for a moment, in any one of their 
maneuvers, we fail in leadership. Yet always, with each 
maneuver, we are prone to forget afresh. We have 
failed to learn from a monotonous multitude of repeti- 
tions. We have failed in understanding. We have failed 
in leadership and enlightenment of our own people and 
other peoples. We have failed in political courage. Above 
all, we have failed in vision—and here, truly, where there 
is no vision the people perish. 

I would not have you understand that we have done 
nothing right in these 40 years, or recently. We have done 
many fine things. I do not count generosity among our 
errors, only the generosity which defeats and undoes 
itself. 

A power which wishes to preserve peace and prevent 
an upsetting of the status quo by force is always at a 
disadvantage when dealing with a revolutionary power. 
I recognize that. Moreover, our life in this recent period 
has had its great moments: the first stage of the Korean 
War; the Berlin airlift; the Marshall Plan—in which we 
even offered to include Russia if she would use it for 
genuine healing of the wounds of war. These have been 
noble moments, and there have been others like them. 

But our vision is faltering, our understanding blurred: 
we are too easily deceived and too ready to deceive our- 
selves, to the world’s detriment. My purpose in this analy- 
sis has been only a single one: to give such awareness 
of the nature of the Soviet system that the hand can 
be steadier, the vision clearer and more unflinching, so 
that each new maneuver of a tactical nature which the 
Soviet Government undertakes can be appraised in the 
light of a deeper, overall understanding of the nature of 
the system that torments its own people and is vowed 
to our destruction. 
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Coalition Politics 
In the Prairie State 


By Irving Pflaum 


CHIcAco 
a Ituinois General Assembly 
—the State’s 71st—is meeting in 
Springfield under conditions roughly 
similar to those in Washington. The 
Chief Executive, Governor William 
G. Stratton, is a “moderate conserva- 
tive” Republican. Half the Legisla- 
ture is run by the opposition: In the 
House there are 91 Democrats to 86 
Republicans; the Senate, however, is 
safely Republican—34 to 24. More- 
over, coalitions are the rule in 
Springfield, as they are in Wash- 
ington. Regional lines cut across and 
often erase party lines. The Down- 
state vs. Chicago battle often eclipses 
the GOP-Democratic struggle. 

The initial fight was for the 
Speakership of the House, and it 
was Downstate vs. Chicago inside the 
majority party. Cook County (largely 
Chicago) has 54 Democratic repre- 
sentatives, of whom 51 are con- 
sidered safely obedient to Chicago’s 
Mayor Richard Daley, boss of the 
local machine. 

Daley’s man was Joseph L. De La 
Cour, a 64-year-old representative of 
Chicago’s Near North Side (vaguely 
like New York’s Greenwich Village). 
De La Cour is a protege of Senator 
William J. Connors, longtime pro- 
fessional political power who was 
majority leader when Adlai Steven- 
son was Governor. De La Cour’s 
Democratic opponent was Repre- 
sentative Paul Powell from the 
southern Illinois town of Vienna. 
Powell, a 24-year veteran of Illinois 
politics, is a smooth trader who often 
leads many small-town Downstaters 
of both parties and has learned to 
work profitably with the Stratton Ad- 
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ministration. His bi-partisan follow- 
ing gives him the “right” to patron- 
age even from a Republican gov- 
ernor. 

His counterpart, after a fashion, 
is Peter C. Granata from Chicago’s 
West Side, one-time site of gang- 
ridden tenements. Granata is a 


Republican with six sure votes in 
his bloc and from eight to ten likely 
Democratic allies. These latter in- 
clude Negroes and others who follow 
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U. S. Representative William L. 
Dawson, Democratic boss of the 
predominantly Negro South Side. 
Add to these two more strong 
Republican groups: a GOP Chicago 
suburban bloc led by State Senator 
Arthur J. Bidwell, and the bulk of 
Republican tories, led by State 
Senator Everett R. Peters, who hails 
from a tiny Central Illinois cornland 
village. These, plus Powell’s bi-parti- 
san group and Granata’s coalition, 


are more important in showdown 
voting than nominal party affilia- 
tions, and they dominate the array 
of sectional, political, economic and 
even historical groupings that form 
the Prairie State’s General Assem- 
bly. 

Governor Stratton, of course, has 
a powerful voice; he controls many 
patronage jobs and is the nominal 
GOP state leader. But his actual role 
is scarcely more vital to the legisla- 
tive process in Springfield than is 
President Eisenhower’s in Washing- 
ton. 

Between Stratton and Daley, how- 
ever, much can be done, and one 
of their apparently common objec- 
tives this session is a mild Fair 
Employment Practices Act. Illinois 
is partly a Southern state; it hasn’t 
been easy to enforce educational in- 
tegration in some of its southern 
towns. In Chicago, there is no legal 
segregation, but residential limita- 
tions result in the effective segrega- 
tion of many public schools. (A 
North Carolina official visited Chi- 
cago to study this system.) 

Little has been done in Chicago to 
forbid these unwritten, often un- 
spoken agreements which define the 
racial content of neighborhoods and 
some suburbs. Legislatively, nothing 
at all has been done in the City 
or State. Adminisiratively, Mayor 
Daley’s record is good, and he has 
used the police to protect Negroes 
from fanatical segregationists in 
some neighborhoods. 

The time now seems ripe to get 
some sort of State civil rights law 
on the books, and Daley and Stratton 
together may do it. They may also 
join in seeking new revenue for 
needed State expansion in education, 
mental health and other welfare ac- 
tivities, and in attempting to re- 
construct Chicago’s transportation 
system. 

There is no income tax in Illinois, 
and there is a rather high sales tax. 
Real property bears an undue 
proportion of the tax load. Someone, 
somewhere, is going to have to pay 
the State more. 














WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


HERE ARE THREE REASONS why 
vo problem of American-Soviet 
communications, official and unof- 
ficial, has become more important. 
First, there is the rising curve of 
Soviet scientific achievement, indus- 
trial development and military power. 
Second, Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev pursues the traditional 
Communist objectives of world sub- 


Soviet 


version and domination by more 
agile and flexible methods than those 
which Stalin employed in the last 
years of his life. Third, more Ameri- 
cans are now able to visit the Soviet 
Union, and their impressions produce 


an impact on American public 
opinion. 

The visit to the United States by 
Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas 


Mikoyan was handled sensibly at 
the top level. There was realistic will- 
ingness to hear what Mikoyan had 
to say without any 
cordiality or any tendency to over- 


out-of-place 


play the significance of his visit. 
Some of the newspaper comment, 
suggesting the possibility of big 
political and economic deals, was less 
responsible. 

One fact about Mikoyan’s visit is 
certain. Khrushchev and his envoy 
would like nothing so much as to 
disrupt or at least weaken the bonds 
of confidence between the United 
States and its West European allies. 
A careless speculative story coming 
out of Washington on the Mikoyan 
visit may do little harm in this 
country, but considerable harm in 
foreign capitals. 

Wider opportunities for observing 
Soviet life, freer opportunities for 














By William Henry Chamberlin 


American-Soviet 
Communications 


communication between American 
and Soviet citizens are to be wel- 
comed. But not all American visitors 
are equipped with sufficient back- 
ground to make the best use of their 
opportunities. A public relations man 
for the Boeing Airplane Company, 
Harold Mansfield, using what he ad- 
mits was Russian,” 
brought back a picture of all Soviet 
citizens working like busy bees, 
animated by a common conviction 
that their work was for the common 


“fractured 


good. 

Mansfield’s investigating technique, 
judging from his own _breezily 
written stories which appeared, 


among other places, in the Christian 
Science Monitor, was to approach a 
Russian worker or taxi driver with 
some such questions as “New apart- 
ments?” “Much progress?” “System, 
good?” When he received in response 
the Russian word for “yes” —“da”— 
sometimes repeated two or three 
times, he took this as a proof of 
great popular enthusiasm. 

It is useful to contrast Mansfield’s 
superficial impressions with a report 
by Ellsworth Raymond in a recent is- 
sue of the Reader's Digest. Raymond 
has a thorough command of the Rus- 
sian language and long experience as 
a foreign correspondent in the Soviet 
Union. These qualifications enhance 
the authority and value of his report, 
which 
the part of individual Russians with 
whom he had private talks. 

The New Times, English edition 
of a Soviet propaganda weekly pub- 
lished in several languages, presents 
in its issue Number 49 a condensa- 


indicates dissatisfaction on 


tion of an address by Professor Fred- 
erick L. Schuman at a meeting of the 
National Council on Soviet-American 
Friendship. Schuman finds his own 
country mainly responsible for the 
cold war. (It would be pleasant if 
it were possible to report the address 
of a Soviet history professor at a 
meeting of the Moscow branch of this 
organization, attributing most of the 
blame for the cold war to the Soviet 
Government. ) 

From the standpoint of historical 
scholarship, Schuman makes a pretty 
sorry showing. How is it possible to 
give an accurate or even intelligible 
picture of the development of Ameri- 
can-Soviet hostility without even 
mentioning the Communist philoso- 
phy of world revolution—and _ its 
logical outgrowth, 
subversion in all 


espionage and 
non-Communist 
countries? Or the ruthless destruc- 
tion of elementary liberties in coun- 
tries under Soviet military occupa- 
tion? The Professor’s dullest student 
might squirm uneasily in his seat to 
hear him talk of “all the Russian 
efforts to make common cause with 
America, Britain and France against 
the Fascist menace.” Schuman fails 
to mention that when the chips were 
down, Stalin joined forces with Hitler 
to strike one of history’s most cynical 
deals, at the expense of the peoples of 
Eastern Europe. 

It is a relief to turn from the “da, 
da” public relations man and _ the 
inaccurate professor to bestow a 
brief word of hearty 
praise for Leopold Haimson’s ad- 
mirable analysis of the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia in 


necessarily 


the current issue of 
Foreign Affairs. Here is one visitor 
to Russia who did not waste his time. 
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Mareel Proust vs. Sainte-Beuve 


On Art and Literature, 1896-1919. 
By Marcel Proust. 
Meridian. 416 pp. $6.00. 


THE MAJOR PART of this book 
consists of Contre Sainte-Beuve, 
Proust’s posthumously published 
work which first appeared in France 
five years ago. Like its predecessor, 
Jean Santeuil, this new work is an 
abortive attempt by its author to de- 
liver himself of the burden of his 
message to the world which is con- 
tained in A la recherche du temps 
perdu. Contre Sainte-Beuve is not 
only a curiosity in the canon of 
Proust’s work but is one of the 
strangest works in literature. In it 
we see Proust struggling to achieve 
an adequate form to harness the 
plenitude of his materials. The form 
he hit on is unique to the point of 
grotesqueness. It is a combination 
of criticism and creation, of essay, 
autobiography and story. It is a very 
centaur of literature. And it is just as 
obviously the product of an amateur 
artist—using the term amateur not in 
its pejorative sense of indicating a 
lesser competence than is possessed 
by the professional but in its original, 
etymological sense: the sense in which 
it is used as a term of praise, for 
example. when Sainte-Beuve says of 
Joseph Joubert that he was “le véri- 
table amateur des belles choses. . . .” 
Such men are independent of the 
public because they are not compelled 
to make a living by their skill, which 
may be greater than that of those 
who are dependent on pleasing a 
certain public. 

The theme of Contre Sainte-Beuve 
is stated in its first paragraph: 
“Every day I set less store on intel- 
lect. Every day I see more clearly 
that if the writer is to repossess him- 
self of some part of his impressions, 
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get to something personal, that is, 
and to the only material of art, he 
must put it aside. What intellect 
restores to us under the name of the 
past, is not the past. In reality, as 
soon as each hour of one’s life has 
died, it embodies itself in some ma- 
terial object, as do ihe souls of the 
dead in certain folk-stories, and hides 
there. There it remains captive, cap- 
tive for ever, unless we should hap- 
pen on the object, recognize what 
lies within, call it by its name, and 
so set it free.” 

But what has the critic Sainte- 
Beuve to do with this thesis, and 
why does Proust think it important 
to launch a polemic against him? 
The reason is given at the end of the 
opening chapter from which I have 
quoted. Sainte-Beuve, it would ap- 
pear, is the symbol to Proust of how 
a too exclusive reliance upon the 
lead one astray in 
aesthetic matters. 

“Sainte-Beuve’s method is not, at 
first sight, such an important affair. 
But perhaps in the course of these 
pages we may be led to realize that 
it touches on very important intel- 
lectual problems, and on what is per- 
haps for an artist the greatest of all: 
this relative inferiority of the in- 
tellect which I spoke of at the be- 
ginning. Yet all the same, it is intel- 
lect we must call on to establish this 
inferiority. Because if intellect does 
not deserve the crown of crowns, only 
intellect is able to award it. And if 
intellect only ranks second in the 
hierarchy of virtues, intellect alone 
is able to proclaim that the first place 
must be given to instinct.” 

We have, then, added to the para- 


intellect can 


dox of an amateur possessing more 
skill than a professional, the paradox 
of an intellectual siding with an anti- 
intellectual or, at least, a non-intel- 
lectual theory of art. 

What was the nature of the critical 
method of Sainte-Beuve to which 
Proust objected, and what exactly 
were his objections? Midway in this 
work, after a great deal of prepara- 
tions dealing with his own private 
life, Proust presents us with a power- 
ful analysis, which is lethal to his 
victim but completely fair to him. 
He allows Sainte-Beuve to speak for 
himself first of all. 

“T do not look on literature,” said 
Sainte-Beuve, “as a thing apart, or, 
at least, detachable, from the rest of 
the man and of his nature. . . . One 
cannot provide oneself with too many 
means or too many objectives if one 
is to know a man—by which I mean 
something other than a pure intel- 
ligence. So long as one has not asked 
an author a certain number of ques- 
tions and received answers to them, 
though these were only whispered in 
confidence, one cannot be certain of 
having a complete grasp of him, even 
though these questions might seem 
at the furthest remove from the na- 
ture of his writings. What were his 
religious views? How did he react 
to the sight of nature? How did he 
conduct himself in regard to women, 
in regard to money? Was he rich, was 
he poor? What governed his actions, 
what was his daily way of life? What 
was his vice, or his weakness?” 

Plainly enough, this program of- 
fers us at best a biographical, his- 
torical, objective approach to the 
tasks of criticism and at the worst 
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an anecdotal or even gossipy ap- 
proach. Proust’s comment is: “Sainte- 
Beuve’s great work does not go very 
deep. The celebrated method . . 
consists of not separating the man 
and his work, of holding the opinion 
that in forming a judgment of an 
author—short of his book being ‘a 
treatise on pure geometry’—it is not 
immaterial to begin by knowing the 
answers to questions which seem at 
the furthest remove from his work 
(How did he conduct himself, etc.) , 
nor to surround oneself with every 
possible piece of information about 
a writer... this method ignores what 
a very slight degree of self-acquaint- 
ance teaches us: that a book is the 
product of a different self from the 
self we manifest in our habits, in our 
social life, in our vices. If we would 
try to understand that particular self, 
it is by searching our own bosoms, 
and trying to reconstruct it there, 
that we may arrive at it. Nothing can 
exempt us from this pilgrimage of 
the heart.” 

A partisan of Sainte-Beuve’s meth- 
od might argue in turn that Proust’s 
vision of the work of art as a sort 
of immaculate conception, produced 
by a secret self of the artist unknown 
to the society of which he is a part— 
save in its manifestation as art—is 
a highly personal plea by a writer, 
justifiably fearful of submitting his 
foibles and vices to an unsympathetic 
critical scrutiny. But such an ad 
hominem approach to the question 
raised by Proust does not dispose of 
what he says or tell us whether or 
not he is right. Undoubtedly, he was 
an interested party in the debate to 
a greater extent than he allows us to 
see, and it is precisely his interest 
that marshals the forces of his crush- 
ing polemic. For what he does is to 
examine Sainte-Beuve’s critical rec- 
ord with regard to those contempo- 
raries of his to whom posterity has 
given its accolade. 

Four case-histories are subjected 
by Proust to the finest (one is tempted 
to say almost ferocious) analytical 
dissection: Sainte-Beuve and Sten- 


dhal, Sainte-Beuve and Baudelaire, 





Sainte-Beuve and Balzac and Sainte- 
Beuve and Gérard de Nerval. Proust’s 
conclusion to his account of Sainte- 
Beuve’s_ slighting treatment of 
Stendhal sums up his entire conten- 
tion: “I don’t mean that Sainte- 
Beuve was wrong in everything he 
said about Stendhal. But when one 
recalls with what enthusiasm he spoke 
of Mme. Gasparin’s stories, or 
Toepffer’s, it is clear enough that if 
all nineteenth century literature bar 
Les Lundis had been destroyed by 
fire, we should see Stendhal ranked 
below Charles de Bernard, below 
Vinet, below Molé, below Mme. de 
Verdelin. . . . He took the same line 
towards almost all his contemporaries 
who were genuinely original—a fine 
record for a man who laid down that 
the critic’s whole function is to point 
out the great men of his time. . . .” 

Proust’s conclusion, not surprising- 
ly, is that “at times I wonder if after 
all Sainte-Beuve’s best work is not 
his poetry.” Not that the poetry is 
so good, you understand! “He tries to 
do what he admires in Theocritus, 
or Cowper, or Racine. Of his own, 
of what was involuntarily and pro- 
foundly his own almost the only thing 
is clumsiness.” Nevertheless: “Les 
Lundis, the outward show; a little 
poetry, the reality. In the scales of 
eternity, a critic’s verses outweigh 
all the rest of his works.” 

On this score, by the way, Proust 
would seem to be in agreement with 
Sainte-Beuve himself, who is quoted 
to the same effect in Matthew Ar- 
nold’s obituary notice of him: 
“Personne ne sait mieux que a@ quoi 
s’en tenir sur le mérite absolu de ces 
articles qui sont tout au plus, et 
méme lorsquils réussissent le mieux, 
des choses sensées dans un genre 
médiocre. . . . Réservons admiration 
pour les oeuvres de poésie et dart, 
pour les compositions élevées; la plus 
grande gloire du critique est dans 
Papprobations et dans lestime des 
bons esprits.” And it may be noted 
that both Proust and Sainte-Beuve, 
in this respect, go back to the roman- 
tic tradition exemplified in such poets 
as Wordsworth who is reported by 








Arnold to have said in conversation: 
“If the quantity of time consumed 
in writing critiques on the works of 
others were given to original com- 
position, of whatever kind it might 
be, it would be much better em- 
ployed; it would make a man find out 
sooner his own level, and it would do 
infinitely less mischief. . . .” 

At first glance, Proust’s objection 
to Sainte-Beuve’s critical method 
would seem to put him in line, during 
the first decade of the 20th century 
(when this work was composed), 
with the literary tendencies that go 
under the name of “the New Criti- 
cism” some three to four decades 
later. He properly noted the dangers 
inherent in Sainte-Beuve’s approach, 
and he was not the only one to do 
so. Around the same time, for ex- 
ample, we find Irving Babbitt saying 
in his Masters of Modern French 
Criticism: “Criticism in Sainte-Beuve 
is plainly moving away from its own 
center towards something else; it is 
ceasing to be literary and becoming 
historical and _ biographical and 
scientific. . . . History and biography 
and science are at best preparations 
for literary criticism, preparations 
that are always relevant to be sure, 
but likely to be less relevant in di- 
rect ratio to the distinction of the 
man being criticized. The greater the 
man, for example, the more baffling 
he is likely to be to students of 
heredity. . . . The genius of Keats is 
precisely that part of him that can- 
not be explained by the fact that he 
was the son of the keeper of a London 
livery stable.” 

But Proust is not really a part of 
the tendency toward the New Criti- 
cism because his cure for the abuses 
of Sainte-Beuvism is what might be 
called a Radical Impressionism. What 
Proust objects to in the method of 
Sainte-Beuve is not so much the er- 
roneousness to which it leads as the 
objectivity (or pseudo-objectivity) 
which is the road by which it reaches 
its errors in judgment. The method of 
Proust, on the other hand, is a uni- 
versal reliance upon personal impres- 
sions and a refusal to rely for a single 
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moment upon anything but personal 
impressions! This method, to be 
sure, guarantees the critic against 
such failures as he clearly demon- 
strates in Sainte-Beuve. But equally 
it militates against certain successes 
that are possible to a more objective 
approach than Proust’s. 

For a man to limit himself, as 
Proust does, to judgments based upon 
the data supplied to him by his sub- 
jective sensorium and nothing more 
is to narrow himself down to ec- 
centricity and possibly solipsism. The 
truth is that Proust has not escaped 
the pitfalls of his own method. His 
remarks on Goethe, Chateaubriand, 
Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Robert de Mon- 
tesquiou and Léon Daudet are in- 
teresting because it is Proust who 
makes them rather than revealing in 
themselves. Compare Proust’s two 
meager pages on Joubert with Sainte- 
Beuve’s fine essay on the same sub- 
ject or Matthew Arnold’s. If Proust 
displays the strength of his subjec- 
tivity he also indicates its inadequa- 
cies as an exclusive method of ap- 


‘proach; and if Sainte-Beuve’s and 


Arnold’s trust in their objectity oc- 
casionally betrays them it is only fair 
to say that at times it also sustains 
them and makes them more continu- 
ously interesting and informative. 

But Proust’s reaction against 
Sainte-Beuve’s method does not neces- 
sarily have to take the form of radical 
subjectivity which it took in him. 
His notations of the dangers of that 
method and its possible consequences 
of superficiality, journalism and 
sheer irrelevance are in themselves 
sound. His rejection of an approach 
dealing largely with the surfaces of 
literature was instinctive and, as I 
have already implied, self-defensive. 
No one has suffered from the bio- 
graphical method of treatment more 
than Proust himself. 

Just the other day, for example, 
another in a long list of biographical 
studies appeared of him (Marcel 
Proust. By Richard H. Barker. Cri- 
terion. 373 pp. $6.50.), and I note 
that a rather well-known literary man 
says in his review of the book: 
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“Proust’s personal life and his great 
public novel are inseparable. More 
than any other writer, he put his 
own experience into his work mas- 
sively, little altered, with brilliant 
power of recollection. This new 
biography, therefore, will help the 
reader understand Remembrance of 
Things Past as few biographies con- 
tribute to a grasp of other men’s 
writing. . . . Anything we can learn 
about Proust’s manner of living is 
useful to the ultimate purpose of 
reading him clearly.” 

Shades of Sainte-Beuve! Nothing 
could be further from the truth than 
this point of view. The more we study 
Proust’s life, it seems to me, the more 
we realize how successfully he man- 


aged to disengage his work from his 
personal limitations. Like other 
literary men he depends for his per- 
manence upon qualities of wisdom 
and sensitivity which he somehow 
managed to distil out of the very 
impure materials which life supplied 
to him in an even greater measure 
than it does to the rest of us. Un- 
like André Gide, for instance, he was 
not victimized by his vices into con- 
structing an elborate rationalization 
of them. Something enabled him to 
rise above himself! That something 
was his genius, for genius is the pos- 
sibility of raising oneself by one’s 
own bootstraps. Contre Sainte-Beuve 
is concerned with the recognition of 
this marvelous feat. 
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A Passion for Anonymity. 
By Louis Brownlow. 


Chicago. 500 pp. $7.50. 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS AGO, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, endorsing the proposals 
of the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management, called for 
an expansion of his office to include, 
among other things, six administra- 
tive assistants possessing “high 
competence, great physical vigor and 
a passion for anonymity.” That last 
phrase caused a lot of laughter. 
Among Old Washington Hands, 
familiar with the causes of Potomac 
fever, it was generally asserted that 
“there ain’t no such animal.” But 
actually, despite the cynics’ certainty, 
the species does exist; such beings 
have appeared, even in Washington. 
One of them was then the chairman 
of the President’s Committee, and 
is now author of this book, the second 
volume of his two-part memoirs. (The 
first part, A Passion for Politics, 
published in 1956, covers the years 
before 1915. This volume carries his 
reminiscences to 1945.) 

Louis Brownlow is one of the 
most charming and most perspica- 
cious—and most useful—men to 
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have participated in American public 
life this past half century. A student 
of government (in the term’s broad- 
est sense), a lover of it, and a 
practitioner at it since the other 
Roosevelt’s time, his cumulative con- 
tribution has been as great as it has 
been generally unknown. The reason: 
he has kept his competence under the 
wrap of public anonymity; no one 
has a better right to the title he has 
chosen for this book. 

Every President from T. R. to 
Truman has sought Brownlow’s 
acquaintance and his counsel; Wil- 
son and F. D. R. particularly. (If 
Eisenhower is not of this company, 
the loss is his, not Brownlow’s.) 
During five decades literally hun- 
dreds of officials at every govern- 
mental level have shared their prob- 
lems with him, benefited from his 
penetration, good sense and good 
humor. He has sharpened the in- 
sights, heightened the professional 
competence (and warmed the hearts) 
of three generations of students of 
American public administration. He 
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has been friend and counselor to 
still more generations of Washington 
correspondents, from whose ranks he 
came. Yet he has never been a “public 
figure” in the usual sense—and he 
has never sought to be. 

Brownlow came to Washington in 
1904 as a working reporter. Eleven 
years later, in the Wilson Administra- 
tion, he held his first and only Fed- 
eral office (consultantships aside) as 
District of Columbia Commissioner 
before and during the First World 
War. That experience led him, in 
the °20s, into the field of city man- 
agement and urban planning, outside 
Washington. 

The large professional reputa- 
tion he acquired in those years 
brought him to the directorship of 
a pioneering organization: the Public 
Administration Clearing House, a 
venture privately financed and _ bril- 
liantly managed, which worked all 
through the ’30s and °40s to enlarge 
expert to facilitate 
their use in public administration at 
all levels of government. That was 
Brownlow’s vantage point in the ex- 
traordinary years of the New Deal 
and World War II; years of revolu- 
tionary 


resources and 


governmental change in 
which he—and his Clearing House 
—played a remarkably useful part. 
His leadership of the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement remains his best-known con- 
tribution. But it is only the upper 
seventh of the iceberg. 

Characteristically, Brownlow’s 
memoirs do no advertising to at- 
tract the general public. “Brownie,” 
here, is reminiscing for his friends 
who understand his interests and con- 
cerns. A wider audience is welcome 
if it happens to be interested, but 
forbears to 
work in a perspective which might 


Brownlow place his 
help lay readers understand its over- 
all importance. 

That is a pity, in a way, for if 
this book makes no demand for notice 
by non-specialists, it deserves their 
attention, nonetheless. For Brown- 
low has some fascinating information 
to impart. His vivid accounts of 
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F.D.R. in action—a major portion 
of his story in this second volume— 
are quite enough to make the book 
a “must” for Roosevelt buffs; and 
so it is, indeed, for everyone who 
seeks to understand the nature and 
requirements of presidential “leader- 
ship.” Not only are the Roosevelt 
sketches lively and enlightening in 
themselves, but they tell a great deal 
about the need of Presidents for 
men in whose sophistication and 
disinterestedness they can trust. 
F.D.R. used Brownlow, on  oc- 
casion, as he used other men out- 
side his official family, to do chores 


of a confidential character, strictly 
on the President’s account. The sorts 
of things he asked of Brownlow show 
him chary of officialdom as sole 
source of assistance to a President. 
The way he turned to Brownlow for 
these things shows keen appreciation 
for the latter’s sense and objectivity 
steadfast anonymity. ‘lhat 
every President can gain much fiom 
such men, if he knows how to find 
them and make use of them, these 
Roosevelt stories demonstrate beyond 
a doubt. But how are such men 
made? For answer, one must ponder 


—and 


Brownlow’s memoirs as a whole. 
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The Wide World of John Steinbeck. 
By Peter Lisca. 
Rutgers. 326 pp. $5.00. 


PETER LIscA’s BOOK is typical of 
the critical studies appearing these 
days. Like Geoffrey Wagner’s Wynd- 
ham Lewis, C. R. Sanders’s Lytton 
Strachey or Elizabeth Sprigge’s Ger- 
trude Stein, it is an examination of 
a distinctive figure in literature. If 
it differs, it is not in the vast amount 
of material gone over, but in the 
choice of a man still alive, still able 
to add to his canon. Note nevertheless 
should be taken of Lisca’s sub- 
conscious fear that Steinbeck’s con- 
tribution to letters is finished. “Even 
if Steinbeck should not succeed again 
in writing major literature,” he 
writes, “the 16 volumes of fiction he 
has thus far published make up a 
substantial body of work which, 
despite unevenness of texture, remains 
enduring 


viable and suggests an 


value.” 

The Wide World of John Steinbeck 
has this virtue to start with: It is the 
only full-length study of its subject 
at present. This, in an age of criti- 
cism and apropos of a major living 
novelist, is really “a curious situa- 
tion,” to use Lisca’s phrase. Atten- 
tion in the past, it would seem, went 
to Steinbeck’s “social message” and 
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left his “craftsmanship” relatively 
unexplored—a situation which the 
present analysis of technique and 
content is intended to correct. 

Lisca’s treatment is adequate. He 
knows that Steinbeck’s first novel. 
Cup of Gold, was a fourth attempt. 
that for all its effort it is no more 
than a young writer’s highfalutin’ 
hero tricked out in archaisms, pa- 
thetic fallacies and motion-picture 
scenes. He makes us respect Stein- 
beck’s background in reading and 
its effectuation in literary parallels, 
as, for instance, Tortilla Flat with its 
basis in the Morte d’Arthur. He has 
insight. Books like Jn Dubious 
Battle and Of Mice and Men, he 
points out, were not intended to 
apotheosize natural man nor enter- 
Steinbeck’s 
attempt was ever to explore philo- 


tain literary slummers. 


sophic-moral systems, and it is this 
that explains his interest in strikers 
and drifters or in paisanos and Mexi- 
can villagers. And he is not averse 
to admitting influences. Steinbeck’s 
disengagement initially 
“arty” technique owed much, he 
demonstrates, to an acceptance of 
Ernest Hemingway’s ideals on writ- 


from an 
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ing “truly,” without “tricks,” and 
without “cheating.” 

In this connection, as Lisca takes 
pains to show, The Grapes of Wrath 
goes beyond emotional compulsion 
and social protest to become Ameri- 
ca’s premier work in forging and 
making instrumental many prose 
styles. The Bible is in it and Dos 
Passos’s Newsreel, as well as folk 
idiom, Walt Whitman, perhaps Carl 
Sandburg of The People, Yes and, 
without doubt, Pare Lorentz of The 
River and The Plow That Broke the 
Plains. The whole structure of narra- 
tive and manner of narrative, con- 
tinues Lisca; is supported by “a con- 
tinuum of symbols and symbolic ac- 
tions.” 

Though there is significance in 
The Forgotten Village and the Sea 
of Cortez which follow next in the 
Steinbeck line-up —the latter book, 
indeed, sums up such concepts of 
Steinbeck’s as non-teleological think- 
ing, ecology, the possible individu- 
ality of a group-animal, survival of 
the fittest, group psyche-memory and 
the mystic unity of life—Lisca re- 
veals his awareness of a come-down 
in Steinbeck’s creative power. But 
unequivocal as he is about Stein- 
beck’s decline after 1947, he by no 
means takes the position, as Alfred 
Kazin recently has, that works from 
The Moon Is Down to East of Eden 
represent a Steinbeckian debacle. 
Yet in making the point that with 
the death of Edward F. Ricketts, the 
marine biologist on whom so much 
is modeled, Steinbeck lost an “ideal 
audience” and “an artistic con- 
science,” he gives himself a chance 
to reflect harshly on opuses like 
Sweet Thursday and The Short 
Reign of Pippin IV, but most of all 
on Steinbeck’s “third-rate” journal- 
ism. Every part of it, he says 
strongly, is evidence of a surrender 
of “artistic integrity.” 

When a man speaks so forthright- 
ly, one should listen. Referring to 
such early stories as “The Chrysan- 
themums” and “Vigilante,” Lisca 
makes this pious prognostication: “If 
Steinbeck can recapture the concen- 
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tration and discipline with which he 
handled character in these short 
stories twenty-some years ago, and 
if he can subject this aspect of his 
art to a vital though different in- 
forming view of life, then it is quite 
possible that he will once more re- 


sume writing on the level, of major 


fiction.” 

For a man who has produced. an 
epic for America and furnished it 
with many notable fictions in addi- 
tion, this is indeed a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. 





How Good Is the CIA? 


Central Intelligence and National Security. Reyiewed by Joseph Kraft 


By Harry Howe Ransom. 
Harvard. 287 pp. $4.75. 


THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGEN- 
cy employs about 10,000 people and 
has an annual budget of several hun- 
dred million dollars. It participates in 
the decisions of its parent body, the 
National Security Council, under- 
takes far-flung espionage operations 
and sits as coordinating queen over 
an intelligence community embracing 
major units of a dozen different de- 
partments and agencies including 
State, Defense, the Atomic Energy 
Commission and FBI. Obviously, the 
CIA is important. Is it any good? 

Guide lines are necessarily few. 
No newspaper or wire service even 
attempts coverage of the CIA. Com- 
plaining constituents are alien to the 
Agency. Half-a-dozen independent 
commissions, including Herbert 
Hoover’s, have surveyed the Agency, 
but their public reports, at least, 
have been highly generalized. Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield notwithstanding, 
no Congressional committee _ sits 
“watchdog on the watchman.” Only 
five or six Senators have any exact 
knowledge of the CIA budget, and 
these, especially, are prepared, as 
Senator Richard Russell once said, 
to take the Agency “on faith.” A 
genuine need, therefore, is filled by 
Harry Ransom’s admirably balanced 
“descriptive analysis of the intelli- 
gence community.” 

What Ransom chiefly has to de- 
scribe is progress. Before World War 
II, intelligence came mainly, as Gen- 
eral George Marshall put it, from 
what attachés picked up “over the 


Contribuior “Saturday Evening Post,” 
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coffee cups,” and, fittingly perhaps, 
most of it was stowed away at low 
levels. Week-old warnings about 
Pearl Harbor reached responsible of- 
ficials only hours before the attack. 
Set against that background, cen- 
tralization itself was a large step for- 
ward. All information now flows to 
an office with immediate access to 
the President. Harry Truman, in fact, 
used to begin his working day with a 
CIA briefing. Under the Eisenhower 
regime, a CIA briefing opens the 
weekly National Security Council 
meeting. 
Even after 
weaknesses of evaluation have sub- 
sisted. The Korean invasion caught 
the United States napping though 
various intelligence offices harbored 
chunks of undigested information 
pointing toward the assault. Subse- 
quently, General Walter Bedell Smith, 
whose advent at the Agency inaugu- 
rated also an improvement in high- 
level personnel, established the sys- 
tem of “National Estimates,” a 
pooled evaluation of all available ma- 
terial on a troubled area. Allen 
Dulles, who has directed the Agency 
since 1953, has gotten consistently 
high marks all around. Ransom, run- 
ning the risk of being taken for a 
blasphemer in some quarters, likens 
him to General Marshall. 
Spectacular misses of course mar 
the record of progress. Apart from 
Korea, CIA had its trousers around 
ankle level when the Chinese Com- 
munists crossed the Yalu, and they 


centralization, some 








were just above the knees at the time 
of Suez. Yet how much can possibly 
be known of ventures which by their 
very nature are wrapped in secrecy? 
If Nuri es-Said, sitting in Baghdad 
at the head of a formidable police net- 
work, was in the dark about the coup 
which unseated him, how should 
Dulles have anticipated it? 

Far more serious, however, was 
the faulty estimation of the implica- 
tions of the coup, which led to the 
U.S. landings in Beirut last summer. 
Ransom finds an essential weakness 
of the present system in its failure 
to draw meaningful patterns from 
basic research. “The whole intelli- 
gence enterprise.” he writes, “tends 
to define knowledge as the orderly 
accumulation of facts or the string- 
ing together of endless footnotes. . . . 
Too little attention is given the pur- 
poseful accumulation of data which 
can support a broader theoretical ap- 
proach to foreign policy problems.” 

Centralization, despite progress, 
has not been fully accomplished, and 
this area of weakness comes under 
special fire. But Ransom is optimistic 
in the long run. He seems to have 
no doubt that unification of the en- 
tire defense system is on the way. 
“When these changes are made, prob- 
ably some years hence, they will have 
profound effect upon the national in- 
telligence function.” 

An important point, however, Ran- 
som seems to miss—public opinion. 
Aside from dismissing cloak-and- 
dagger operations as “Hollywood,” 
and inferentially lamenting a disposi- 
tion to see the seeds of a Gestapo in 
intelligence operations, Ransom pays 
little heed to the ordinary citizen. 
Yet the root cause of official unre- 
ceptivity to intelligence reports is the 
enormous gap between what special- 
ists know and what we imagine. No 
one is suggesting that the CIA offer 
weekly briefings to the wire services. 
Still, most of us, without some kind 
of prodding, cling to our ignorance. 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
was only speaking the popular mind 
when, apprised of Pearl Harbor, he 
said: “My God, this can’t be true.” 
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A Theological Baedeker 


Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier. 


By Nathan A. Scott Jr. 
Harper. 160 pp. $2.50. 


THE DISTINCTION made by 19th- 
century German sociology between 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft—he- 
tween a society such as medieval 
Europe on the one hand, in which 
exists a fundamental agreement, 
shared by everyone, upon metaphysi- 
cal and ethical questions, and the 
industrial society of the 19th century 
on the other, in which the only social 
bond between men was a form of 
wages-contract and a belief in cash- 
payment—is as old as serious re- 
flection upon the nature of modern 
commercial society. We find it in 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations and 
it was as often an occasion to praise 
as to blame the new era. Yet this dis- 
tinction soon became exclusively a 
weapon of criticism, part of the gen- 
eral intellectual repertoire of the 19th 
century, of use in philosophy, history 
and the literature of social comment 
as a convenient device by which to 
dramatize a general failure of in- 
dustrial civilization. 

It comes, therefore, as something 
of a surprise to find this intellectual 
chestnut presented by Nathan Scott 
as a significant discovery of our 
recent and more provocative litera- 
ture. What Scott has in mind is the 
body of modern fiction and poetry. 
which, in his description, has been 
unable to presuppose agreement be- 
tween itself and its audience about 
the ultimate issues of human existence 
—“‘the kind of agreement, that is, 
that might furnish [the artist’s] 
imagination with the premises of its 
functioning.” 

The modern artist, Scott tells us. 
does not have at his disposal the cul- 
tural myths or symbols, to be recog- 
nized at once by even an illiterate 
audience, which Dante and Homer 
found lying so conveniently at their 
elbows. As a result, he can at best 


Reviewed by 
Alvin C. Kibel 


complain to his audience about our 
mutual isolation in terms which are 
highly subjective. 

The purpose of Scott’s argument is 
clear enough. He wishes to convince 
us that during the Middle Ages, when 
the Church was a secular power, 
men’s imagination shared an ethical 
orientation which invested _ their 
thoughts and actions with communal 
significance; that ever since the 
claims of the Church were replaced 
by the claims of commerce and in- 
dustry, these thoughts and actions 
have become mere gestures, lacking 
a social context. It is the disturbing 
assumption of this argument that the 
complex modes in which we confront 
each other, write our literature, talk, 
argue, make love and war, are non- 
existent, as if any society could sus- 
tain itself for two seconds without a 
common set of beliefs which make 
such activities possible. 

In this, Scott’s book is part of a 
sizeable body of recent literature 
(T. S. Eliot’s “Idea of a Christian 
Society” is an example) which pre- 
sents our cultural difficulties as the 
direct result of a failure in religious 
orientation and suggests that the 
Church become, in some sense, again 
a secular power, to fill the minds 
of its parishioners with the intuitions 
of theology as a bookseller fills an 
empty bookcase. The distinction be- 
tween Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft 
is revived and taken with deadly 
seriousness, as a finished perception 
about the nature of modern life rather 
than a bit of intellectual theatrics 
meant to engage the reader’s atten- 
tion; and the history of our cultural 
institutions is presented as the prog- 
ress of vacuity, in which whole epochs 
are described as one might discuss 
the activities of casual friends. 

Scott’s particular contribution to 
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this theological Baedeker of world- 
history is the observation that mod- 
ern literature provides the surest 
instances of our inability to share 
ethical values where the intuitions of 
religion have been resisted. For, ac- 
cording to Scott, art “lacks the 
seriousness of the ethical mind and 
the religous mind.” It cannot shed 
light upon our cultural dilemmas; it 
can only fall victim to them. And, 
where Matthew Arnold would have 
poetry redeem religion, Scott would 
have religion redeem poetry; for we 


cannot have a literature, in Scott’s 
eyes, anymore than we can have a 
society, until we have received the 
subliminal blessings of the Church. 

Scott’s book, as a result, displays 
a remarkable innocence in the way 
of literary discrimination. In our 
untheological polity, Scott tells us, 
“the writer must be content either 
with turning inward upon himself 
and reporting on his own malaise or 
simply with making the barest of in- 
dicative statements about his en- 
vironing world.” With this, Scott 





imagines he has adequately described 
the intentions and the effect of the 
most disparate writers; and, indeed, 
in his sentences they soon begin to 
jostle one another with appalling 
familiarity. We have grown used, I 
suppose, to the sort of wrongheaded- 
ness which suggests that T. S. Eliot 
is a better poet because he is an 
Anglican; but the critical intelligence 
which can, in one sentence, equate 
the aims and achievements of James 
Joyce, John Dos Passos and Albert 
Camus, is still an astonishment. 





Jewish Life in the United States 


The Jews: Social Pattern of an American Group. 


Edited by Marshall Sklare. 
Free Press. 669 pp. $10.00. 


EVER SINCE 1954, there has been 
a growing mood of confidence in the 
creative capacity of the American 
Jewish community. The celebration 
during that year of the 300th anni- 
versary of Jewish immigration to 
America brought forth a flood of 
speeches and articles prophesying a 
new “Golden Age” in American 
Jewish history. There were many to 
whom these addresses had a some- 
what exaggerated ring; there were 
others to whom this attitude was more 
a promise than a reality. 

This book brings together a col- 
lection of essays, some previously 
published, some written particularly 
for this volume, analyzing with 
sociological methods and statistical 
details the nature and character of 
the American Jewish community. As 
such, it fills a long felt need and bids 
well to become the starting-off point 
for any further discussion of Ameri- 
can Jewish life. 

Two essays, by Dr. Weinrib and 
Dr. Halpern, on the historical back- 
ground of Jews in America immedi- 
ately set the theme of the book. They 
make the decisive point that the 
unique feature of American life in 
general was the fact that it had no 
Middle Ages, that there was no pre- 
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vious ghetto sociology imposed by 
law. Thus, there existed a constant 
feeling of “belonging,” which re- 
flected itself particularly in the second 
and third generations of American 
Jewish immigrants. 

The drive toward securing a posi- 
tion in the American scene, albeit in 
the middle class, which is examined 
in the second section, provides back- 
ground to the problem of the new 
social stratification from which any 
analysis of American Jewish life must 
be made. An analysis by Sklare and 
Greenblum shows that in small towns, 
as well as in middle-size communities, 
there is a tendency to work out a 
“comfortable” adjustment to being 
a Jew in a Gentile environment. 

That this has its effects on religious 
attitudes is obvious. Comparisons 
with Christian worship services, the 
role of the Protestant minister as 
compared to that of the rabbi and 
other similar points indicate that all 
these areas are affected by this proc- 
ess of adjustment. As Carlin and 
Mendlovitz point out in their essay, 
the American rabbi, in the main, is 
no longer a “religious authority” to- 
day but an “intellectual,” who must 
be able to discuss nuclear fission 
as well as religious ceremonials. 


That this transformation had _ its 
effect on the individual, too, is 
readily apparent. Although Kurt 
Lewin’s studies are not included in 
this volume, the general theme is 
indebted to his work. The question 
of identification with a minority 
group on the part of the individual 
Jew is still paramount. Jerome Weid- 
man’s recent novel on anti-Gentilism, 
The Enemy Camp, is a case in point; 
the various essays in the remaining 
part of the book indicate some varia- 
tions on this theme. Whether it is re- 
flected in the phrase “what will the 
Christians think?” or in an unword- 
ed motivation toward acceptability, 
the individual Jew finds himself (on 
other than the professional levels) 
responding to the demands that 
Jewish life be not noticeably “dif- 
ferent,” even if maintained. The two 
essays by Fuchs and Cohn on Jewish 
liberalism indicate a variant, insofar 
as the complex of Jewish theology 
seems to find adequate representation 
on the part of most Jews in support- 
ing liberal movements and interna- 
tional cooperation. 

This book is really a primary 
source. No one can effectively discuss 
contemporary American Jewish life 
without reference to it. 
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ALPH VAUGHN WILLIAMS, who 

died in August 1958, was truly 
one of the titans of British music. 
If he remained typically British 
throughout his 86 years, he nonethe- 
less managed to let a breath of Euro- 
pean air into the rather stuffy Eng- 
lish musical scene. While some of his 
most enduring works made full use 
of native folk tunes, he used them 
with thorough-going technical mas- 
tery and sophistication. 

His last major work—the Sym- 
phony No. 9 in E Minor—was com- 
pleted some months before his death. 
But it has been heard only recently 
in this country, both in concert and 
on records. I have never been a 
fervent admirer of Williams as a 
symphonic composer but duty and 
curiosity led me to listen to this 
work and I liked it.well enough to 
want to hear it again. 

Sir John Barbirolli, who is making 
a triumphal tour of the U. S. and 
Canada, has been one of the most 
ardent champions of Williams's music 
as well as one of its ablest interpreters 
(a fact the composer recognized by 
dedicating his Symphony No. 8 to 
him). Thus, I was delighted to hear 
Barbirolli conduct the Symphony No. 
9—once with the National Symphony 
Orchestra of Washington and again 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Sir John has become much more 
polished since I heard him on his 
last visit to the U. S. a few years 
ago. In his hands, the Symphony No. 
9 was a fitting tribute to the com- 
poser’s memory. I was much im- 
pressed by the fact that he made the 
Washington and the Philadelphia or- 


chestras sound very much alike, a 
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Vaughn Williams's 
Symphony No. 9 


feat which will be appreciated by 
those who 
widely divergent styles of the two 
orchestras permanent conductors. 
Williams had a number of virtues 
which are conspicuously lacking in 


are familiar with the 


many contemporary composers who 
are more mind than heart. These 
virtues are generously present in his 
Symphony No. 9. He knows how to 
write a tune and the tunes he in- 
vents are used with restraint and 
imagination. Above all, he is not 
afraid of honest emotion. This last 
symphony technical 
polish beneath a warm, mellow glow. 

What may place this symphony 
eventually in the class of excellent 
rather than truly great works is Wil- 
liams’s puckish humor, so often part 
of the make-up of elderly English 
gentlemen. This is not only apparent 
in his orchestration, which calls for 


conceals _ its 


rather unorthodox instruments (such 
as three saxophones and a fliigel- 
horn), but also in his use of these 
instruments. It is, to say the least, 
whimsical as may be gathered from 
this extract from the composer’s 
program notes: 

“In the orchestra it (the fliigel- 
horn) will be obliged to sit up and 
play straight. The saxophones, also, 
are not expected, except possibly in 
one place in the scherzo, to behave 
like demented cats, but are allowed 
to be their own romantic selves. 
Otherwise the orchestra is normal 
and is, the composer hopes, sound 
in wind and strings.” 

Nevertheless, there are many sec- 
tions of real beauty and Barbirolli 
manages to make the most of them. 
It is a real pleasure to meet up with 


a composer who can make us luxuri- 
ate in beautiful sounds which are too 
artfully contrived to show their art. 
And it is quite apparent that Barbirol- 
li thoroughly understands what Wil- 
liams wants and knows how to get it 
from the orchestra. 

An excellent recording of | this 
work, performed by Sir Adrian Boult 
and the London Philharmonic, is 
now also available on the new 
Everest label (both on ‘monaural— 
Everest 6006—and on stereo—SBDR- 
3006). I 
monaural disk, but both the quality 
and the performance are fine. Boult 
lacks perhaps a little of the under- 
standing and authority that Barbirolli 
brings to the work, but Boult is 


have only heard the 


using a fine orchestra well. 

The American premiere of the 
Symphony No. 9 in Houston late last 
year, with Leopold Stokowski and 
the Houston Symphony, I under- 
stand, has also been recorded and 
is slated for release. It will be in- 
teresting to compare this with the 
other performances. 

It would have been exciting to hear 
Barbirolli do the Symphony No. 9 
with so great an orchestra as the New 
York Philharmonic, but, curiously 
enough, he chose to play Williams's 
Symphony No. 8. Perhaps the emo- 
tional stress of facing the Philhar- 
monic for the first time since his 
unhappy resignation some 15 years 
ago made him chose the 
familiar work. Anyway, his trium- 


more 


phant reception by both the orchestra 
and the audience should assure him 
that he has come into his own at 
last, as far as the Philharmonic is 
concerned. 

Between the spate of performances 
and records available and anticipated. 
I hope you will get to hear the Sym- 
phony No. 9. While Williams does 
not rank among the all-time musical 
greats, his gifts were such that he 
stands as a giant among many mod- 
ern musical pygmies and his Sym- 
phony No. 9 is abundantly endowed 
with the qualities that made him the 
ranking English composer of recent 
centuries. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





SISSON PAPERS 


George Kennan is in error when he asserts 
(NL, January 5) that German foreign office 
documents “do not confirm” that the Germans 
supported the Bolsheviks financially between 
November 1917 and April 1918. The documents 
do confirm such financial support during that 
period. There is no evidence for Mr. Kennan’s 
supposition that the assassination of German 
Ambassador Mirbach in June 1918 “evidently 
put an end to” this German assistance. Fi- 
nancial support probably was continued into 
August 1918 or even later. The policy of keep- 
ing the Bolsheviks in power was abandoned 
by the German Foreign Office only in Novem- 
ber 1918. 

Was Lenin a German agent? This is one 
of the silliest questions ever asked. David Shub 
could well have done without his unjustified 
barb about “the vulgar accounts in a national 
magazine which pretend that Lenin was a 
mere German agent” (NL, January 5). No 
one ever said this, let alone that Lenin was 
merely a spy, which seems to be Shub’s inter- 
pretation of the term “agent.” Whatever this 
ambiguous word means, obviously Lenin was 
not an “agent” of anyone but himself. Most 
assuredly, he was not interested in helping 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Germany to win World War 
I. Nor did the Germans want a durable Com- 
munist government in Russia. Lenin knew this, 
of course; still, he needed German help to 
make his revolution. The Germans needed 
Lenin to weaken Russia and to terminate the 
war in the East. They expected the Bolsheviks 
to create chaos and thus set the stage for 
German hegemony over Russia. This technique 
of “revolutionizing,” which the German foreign 
office called Aufwiegelungen, has been used 
widely since the 18th century, and not only 
by the Germans. 

Lenin certainly was not an agent in the 
sense that he was put formally on a German 
“payroll” and asked to execute orders. Lenin 
never would have accepted such an arrange- 
ment. The Germans, who especially since Bis- 
marck had become highly skilled in political 
warfare, never proposed such arrangements to 
any of the political parties or groups they 
supported in various countries. The question 
is, however, whether Lenin had been maneu- 
vered into a position where he had lost some 
of his freedom of action and whether his policy 
vis-a-vis Germany was partly influenced by the 
risk of blackmail. 

Those who. would emphasize Lenin’s complex 
relationships with the Germans during World 
War I usually are accused of perpetuating 
discredited “slander.” They are alleged to deny 
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Lenin’s honesty as a revolutionary and to assert 
that the October Revolution was “made” by 
German gold. At long last, these “red-herring” 
arguments could well be forgotten. Lenin was 
a true, tested and convinced Bolshevik; he 
sometimes was the object of slander; and the 
October Revolution had numerous causes in 
addition to German money. To argue as though 
anyone denies these platitudes is to evade the 
foremost obligation of the historian—to recon- 
struct what really happened. 

The relationship between Lenin and the 
Germans neither was fortuitous nor shortlived, 
but was a significant element in Lenin’s rise 
to power. The Germans considered Lenin to 
be valuable precisely because he was no “mere 
agent” but the authentic leader of an authentic 
movement. Lenin’s acceptance of German aid 
was in perfect accord with his operational 
principles—provided the secret could be kept. 
Kennan’s suggestion that the Bolsheviks may 
not have received the money the German dip- 
lomatic service transmitted to them through 
various channels and during several years is a 
forlorn hope: Lenin was no somnambulist. The 
insinuation that the Bolsheviks should have 
taken “official cognizance” of German support, 
or should have acknowledged an “obligation” 
to the Germans, surely is incompatible with 
Ambassador Kennan’s own practical experi- 
ence. 

If there is a moral in the story of the Bol- 
shevik-German relationship it is that extreme 
political ends pursued radically and with 
singleness of purpose ultimately will necessitate 
the use of questionable and dirty means. In 
this story, this goes both for the Bolsheviks 
and the German nationalists. 

Washington, D.C. SteraAn T. Possony 


SILONE 


I think I am safe in assuming that Ignazio 
Silone’s December 22 letter concerning alleged 
misinterpretations of his novel, The Secret of 
Luca, was elicited by my review of this book in 
your pages (NL, October 27, 1958). I must con- 
fess that Silone’s letter bewildered and aston- 
ished me. Since when does a condemnation of 
the social world, as is quite clearly expressed in 
The Secret of Luca, signify that the writer has 
ignored the social world? Obviously one must 
deal with the social world before one can think 
of condemning it. 

I maintained, in fact, that this is what Silone 
did in The Secret of Luca, in much the same 
way that Tolstoy condemned. the social world 
by minutely analyzing it in his novel, Resur- 
rection. Moreover, by pitting Luca Sabatini’s 
integrity against the fear-ridden customs and 
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DEAR EDITOR 


taboos of his native town, Silone’s novel seemed 
to me an exaltation of the individual as opposed 
to the prudence and cowardice of the collec- 
tivity. Strangely enough, nothing that Silone 
said in his letter touches on this crucial point, 
either by agreeing or disagreeing with it. 

As for predicting Silone’s departure from 
active politics, I fail to see how any such 
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interpretation can be placed on my review. I 
made it quite clear that Silone still considers 
himself a Socialist and said nothing at all about 
his political activity, either in the past or to 
come, since this did not enter my province as a 
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simple book-reviewer. However, since Silone 
himself has brought the matter up, I think it 
should be said that the collective revolt of the 
peasants in Fontamara is rather different from 
the stubborn resistance, in The Secret of Luca, 
of one lone individual against that very peasant 
community’s prejudices and atavistic passions; 
it is different on the face of it, and presents us 
with widely differing approaches to the world 
of political action. 

If, despite all that he says in his fiction, 
Silone still engages in politics, this is a tribute 
to his courage, his persistence, and, finally, his 
willingess to overlook in his public role the 
oppositions and contradictions he erects in his 
fictions. But he can scarcely object when a 
critic points out that such oppositions and con- 
tradictions do exist. It may be my liberal super- 
ficiality, yet I am convinced that a gulf sepa- 
rates the ideas of Karl Marx and those of 
Simone Weil. 


New York City RayMOND ROSENTHAL 
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